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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The triumph of the principles of free trade, 
as shown by the repeal of the corn-laws,, and 
the passing of a greatly reformed tariff, might 
seem now to render superfluous the publication 
of this translation. Such an opinion could 
not,, however, be entertained by any one who 
has attended to the recent debates in the two 
houses of parliament, and who has either 
listened to or read the fallacies with which the 
advocates of protection have sought to defeat 
those measures. On this occasion, there has 
not been one of those fallacies, however puerile 
and however often exposed, that has not been 
brought forward and insisted upon with the 
greatest earnestness. And even since the 
measures in question have become laws, we 
have seen the same fallacies paraded in the form 
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irhaps too much to hope, that noble 
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manufactures have prospered in all their 
branches — ^it must indeed be too much to hope 
and expect that persons who have seen all these 
results and yet entertain a dread of abundance, 
will be convinced by the fitcts and arguments, 
however ably put forward by M. Bastiat. There 
is, however, a numerous class of honest-minded 
men, who have no sufficient opportunity for the 
due investigation of this subject, and who, 
although they may have a general impression 
fiivourable to free trade, have yet some fears as 
to the consequences that may follow its adoption. 
Such persons will rejoice to find in these pages 
how groundless are those fears, and how reason- 
able it is to expect the best results to all classes, 
from the abolition of protections and preferences, 
and the sweeping away of all restrictions upon 
our intercourse with other countries. To such 
persons this little volume cannot fail to be 
f welcome, and it has been with this feeling that 
the task of preparing and publishing it, in a form 
more accessible to English readers than the 
original, has been undertaken. 

A very few notes have been added where it 
has been thought necessary, for elucidating the 
arguments to the English reader. 

This very clever little volume comprises by 
no means all that M. Bastiat has done, and is 
doing, in order to awaken his countrymen to the 
consideration of questions connected with the 
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freedom of commerce. He last year translated 
into French, and published many of the speeches 
and documents proceeding from the members 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, and he enriched 
the volume* with an admirable preface, well 
calculated to fix the attention of his country- 
men. By the course which he has since 
adopted, M. Bastiat seems thoroughly impressed 
with the wisdom of the plans adopted by the 
leading members of the English League; he has 
on various occasions delivered lectures with the 
view of enlightening the constituenciesi and has 
been mainly instrumental in forming a free trade 
association, having the Due D'Harcourt for its 
president. This association seems destined to 
meet with the same want of approval on the 
part of the French Grovemment which so long^ 
on the part of our own Government, accom.- 
panied the labours of the League in this country. 
Individually it is believed that the members of 
the French Government are not unfriendly to 
the adoption of free trade, but the presumed 
necessity of deferring to the protectionist . 
conMUumeieB of France renders them fearfiil of 
holding out encouragement to an association, the 
principles of which ate considered hurtful by 
those constituencies, and this conduct will no 
doubt be persisted in by the ministers until a 
change shall have been wrought in the public 

* Cohden et la Ligue, 
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mind upon these qnestions. Whenever this 
change shall be effected, we may feel certain of 
witnessing a corresponding change in the policy 
of the French Government, and this desirable 
result will assuredly be all the more rapidly 
accomplished by reason of the example set by 
the British Legislature, and the blessings to 
this country, which cannot fail to be the re- 
sult of the recent reforms in our commercial 
legislation. 

G. R. P. 

lAysfjyoNf June 29, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is my aim in this little volume to refute some of the 
arguments, which are opposed to the enfranchisement of 
commerce. 

I do not seek to engage in combat with those who 
profess the doctrine of protection, but would endeavour 
to instil sound principles into the minds of sincere men, 
who hesitate because they doubt. 

I am not of the number of those who assert, .that 
the cause of protection is always based upon selfish 
interests, but I believe that it mostly rests upon error, 
or rather upon incomplete truths. There are too many 
persons who dread freedom of trade, to allow of the 
supposition that their apprehensions may not be sincere. 

It may be placing my pretensions very high, but I 
confess that- 1 deske this little work should become a 
manual to those who are called upon to pronounce 
between the two principles. To the minds of those 
who have not long been familiarised with the doctrines 
of free trade, the sophisms of protection will return 
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without ceasing, under one form or another. In order 
to disengage the nund from these, there is required on 
each occasion a long labour of analysis, and this labonr 
everybody has not tune to perform, legislators less than 
anybody. For this reason I have endeavoured to pre- 
sent the analysis to them, in a form already drawn out 
and made easy to them. 

But it will be said, are the advantages of free trade 
so occult that they cannot be discovered, except by 
professed political economists? 

We must, it is true, acknowledge, that in this dis- 
cussion, our adversaries have a signal advantage over 
us. They can in a few words put forth an incomplete 
truth, while to show that it is incomplete^ we are 
obliged to enter into long and dry dissertations. 

This is in the nature of things. Protecticm concen- 
trates on a given point the good which it effects, and 
distributes through the mass the evil which it inflicts. 
The good is visible to the external eye, the evil can be 
perceived only by the eye of the mind. The ease is 
precisely the contrary with regard to free trade. It is 
thus with almost all questions in poHtical economy. 

For example — say, here is a machme, which has put 
thirty workmen out of employment; or, on the other 
hand, here is a prodigal, who by luxurious waste, 
encourages trade; or, agam, the conquest of Algiers 
has doubled the trade of Marseilles; or, lastly, the 
budget insures the existence of 100,000 families. 

You will be understood by everybody; your propo- 
sitions are clear, simple, and true in themselves. 
Deduce from them these pruiciples; Machinery is an 
evil; luxury, conquest, heavy taxes, are advantages; 
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and your theory will meet with success, inasmnch as 
you are able to support it by undeniable facts. 

But we, on our part, cannot allow ourselves to look 
to a cause, and to its merely proximate effect We 
know that this effect becomes a cause in its turn. To 
judge of a measure, we must follow it out through all 
its resnitmg links, till we arrive at the ulthnate effect. 
And since the great word must at length be allowed to 
slip out, we are reduced to reason*, but we are imme- 
diately assailed by this clamour — ^you are theorists, 
metaphysicians, idealists, Utopians, men dealing in 
principles, and all the prejudices of the public are 
turned ag^nst us. 

What, then, are we to do? To invoke the patience 
and the candour of the reader, and to throw upon our 
deductions, if we are capable of so doing, a clearness so 
vivid, that the true and the false may be laid bare, in 
order that victory, once for all, may abide either with 
restriction or with freedom. 

Some extracts from this little volume have appeared 
in the Journal des Economistes, and in a criticism 
thereon, otherwise very candid, which the Viscount de 
Bomanet has published, he supposes that I ask for the 
abolition of customs' duties. M. de Romanet is mis- 
taken. I ask for the abolition of the protective system. 
We do not refuse taxes to government, but would, if 
it were possible, dissuade the governed from taxing 
themselves and one another. Napoleon said, customs' 
duties ought not to be made a fiscal instrument, but a 
means of protecting industry. We plead the contrary, 
and say, customs' duties ought not to be in the hands 
of manufacturers an instrument of reciprocal rapine, 
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but they may be made a fiscal machine as good as any 
other. 

We are so far, or — ^to engage myself only in this 
contest — I am so far from asking the abolition of 
customs' duties, that I see in them the future anchor 
of safety to our finances. I believe them susceptible of 
procuring for the treasury an immense revenue; and, 
if I must give utterance to the whole of my thoughts, 
looking to the slowness with which sound economic 
doctrines spread, and the rapidity with which oar 
budget increases, I reckon more, for a commercial 
reform, upon the necessities of the treasury than upon 
the force of an enlightened opinion. 

But it will be said, what, after all, are your concla- 
sions?- — ^I have no need to draw conclusions; I combat 
sophisms, that is all. 

But, persists the objector, it is not enough to 
destroy, you must also build up. I think to destroy 
an error is to establish the opposing truth. Never- 
theless, I have not any objection to declare what is my 
wish. I would that public opinion could be led to 
sanction a law of customs' duties, conceived nearly in 
these terms: — 

Articles of the first necessity should pay 

&n ad valorem dvLij of 5 per cent. 

Articles for convenience 10 „ 

Articles of luxury 15 or 20 „ 

These diBtinctions cannot, perhaps, be justified upon 
the principles of political economy, properly so called, 
and I am far £i*om believing them as useful and as just 
as they are commonly supposed; but this does not 
belong to my subject. (Note A.) 4 
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Note A, page 16. 

The plan of customs' duties here suggested is not quite so 
simple as at first sight it seems. It would be difBlcult to draw 
with sufficient precision, the line of distinction between ar- 
ticles of first necessity, and articles for convenience, and again 
between these and articles of luxury, distinctions partly con- 
ventional, and which depend upon various circumstances — 
such as climate, custom, or the degree of civilization to which 
the community has attained. A tari£f which should in any 
degree approximate to the suggestion, would, however, be an 
inunense improvement upon that of France, the vice of which 
does not so much consist in exorbitant duties, of which it 
exhibits, nevertheless, abundant instances,as in its numerous 
prohibitions, adopted with the view of " protection to native 
industry." 

So long as any country collects a part of its public revenues 
by indirect taxes, any such Procrustean rule as that proposed 
by the author must be inapplicable. Let us take two articles, 
confessedly luxuries — silk goods and brandy. A duty of 20 
per cent, upon the first will generally be acknowledged to be 
excessive and hurtful to the public interest, while 20 per cent, 
upon brandy would prove injurious in the other direction — 
at least in the present condition of society — ^by the tempta- 
tion which it would hold out to intemperance. The duty 
upon a gallon of spirits in Scotland exceeds the cost, while 
in England it is more than double that rate, or at least 250 
per centKon the value; and the consequence is, that while in 
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EDgland the average yearly consiunption is only half a 

gallon, the average consiunption in Scotland exceeds two 

gallons. 

It is besides essential to avoid placing an import duty 
upon foreign articles equally produced at home, since this 
must necessarily have the effect of giving an undue advantage 
to the home producer, at the expense of the consumer, unless 
at the same time an equal rate of excise duty be placed upon 
the home-made articles. 

P. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ABUNDANCE— SCARCITY. 

Which is the greater good to man and to society, 
abundance or scarcity? 

What I you will exclaim, how can this be made a 
question? Has any one ever advanced, is it possible 
to maintdn, that scarcity is the foundation of the well- 
bemg of men? Yes, this has been advanced; yes, this 
has been maintained; it is mamtained every day, and 
I do not hesitate to say, that the tk&yry of scarcky is 
much the more popular of the two. It is advanced in 
conversation, in journals, in books, in the legislature; 
and although such an assertion may appear extraor- 
dinary, it is certain that political economy will have 
Ailfilled its task and performed its practical mission, 
when it shall have made universal and rendered irre- 
futable this simple proposition — ^the riches of men con- 
sbt in the abundance of things. (Note B.) 

Do we not hear it said every day, " The foreigner 
would inundate us with his merchandise I'^ Therefore 
abundance is dreaded. 

Has not M. de Saint Cricq said, ** Production super* 
abounds"? Therefore he fears abundance. 

Do not workmen break machinery? Therefore they 
are alarmed at the excess of production, or of abundance. 
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Has not M. Bugeand pronoimced these words, ^' Let 
bread be dear, and the agriculturist will be rich"? 
But bread can only be dear because it is scarce; there- 
fore M. Bugeand extols scarcity. 

Has not M. D'Argout founded an argument against 
the home cultivation of sugar from its very abundance? 
Has he not said the beet- root can never become of 
much importance — ^its cnltnre cannot be much extended, 
since a few hectares* devoted to it in each department 
would suffice to provide for the whole consumption of 
France? Then in his eyes good is in sterility, in 
scarcity — evil in fertility, in abundance. 

Do not La *Presse^ Le Commerce^ and the greater 
part of the daily papers publish every morning one or 
more articles to demonstrate to the chambers and to 
Government, that it is sound policy to raise legislatively 
the prices of all things by the operation of tariffs? Do 
not the three powers obey every day this injunction of 
the periodical press? But tariff only raise the prices 
of things because they diminish the quantity offered in 
the market. Therefore the journals, the chambers, 
and the ministry, put in practice the theory of scarcity, 
and I was right in saying, t^iat this theory is much 
more popular than that of abundance. 

How does it happen that, in the eyes of manufac- 
turers and producers, of lecturers and statesmen, abun- 
dance appears to be dreaded, and scarcity to be desired? 
I purpose to trace this illusion to its source. 

It is seen that a man becomes rich, in proportion as 
he draws a greater profit from his work, that is to say, 

• An Hectare is 2-473610 acres. 
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I according as he sells at a higher price. He sells at a 
higher price, in proportion to the rarity, the scarcity of 
the kind of prodnct which is the object of his indnstry. 
Hence it is conclnded that, with regard to him at least, 
scarcity enriches him. Applying snccessively this rea- 
soning to all mannfactm^rs and producers, the theory 
of scarcity is dednced. Hence we pass to the applica- 
tion; and, in order to favour all classes of producers, 
deamess is artificially excited, the scarcity of every- 
thing is brought about by prohibition, restriction, the 
abolition of machines, and other analogous means. 

The same reasoning may be pursued in the case of 
abundance. It is observed, that when any particular 
produce abounds, it is sold at a low price, then the 
producer gains less. If all producers are in the same 
^tnation, they are all miserable; it is then abundance 
which ruins sodety. And as all conviction seeks to be 
embodied in fact, it is seen that in most countries the 
laws of men are opposed to the abundance of things. 

This sophism, if clothed in a general form, would, 
perhaps, make little impression ; but appHed to a par- 
ticular order of facts, to such or such branch of industry, 
to any given class of producers, it is extremely specious, 
which may be thus explained. It is a syllogism, not 
/o&e, but incomplete. But whatever there may be 
which is true in a syllogism, is always and necessarily 
present to the mind. On the other hand, incomplete- 
^fiess is a negative quality, an absent datum which it is 
very possible, «id even very easy, to hold of no account. 

Man produces in order to consume. He is, at the 
samettime, a producer and a consumer. The reasoning 
which I have just established considers hun only under 
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the first of these points of view. Under the second we 
should have amved at an opposite conclosion. Might 
it not in trath be said — 

The consumer is inasmuch more rich, as he hu^s ail 
things cheiqper; he bays things cheaper in proportion to 
their abimdance; then abandance enriches him; and 
this reasoning extended to all consumers would conduct 
to the theory of abundance/ 

It is the imperfectly comprehended notion of exchange 
which produces these illusions. If we consult our per- 
sonal interest, we distinctly recognise that it is twofi^d. 
As sellers we are interested in the deamess of the article, 
and by consequence in its rarity; as buyers, in a cheap 
market, or, what is the same thing, in the abundance of 
things. (Note G.) We cannot then base our reasoning 
upon one or the other of these interests, until we shaii 
have recognised ] which of the two coincides, and is 
identified with the g^eral and permanent interests of 
the hunuin species. 

If man were a solitary animal, if he worked exclu- 
sively for himself, if he consumed directly the fruit of 
his own labour — ^in a word, if he did not exi^icmge^ tiien 
the theory of scarcity would never have been introduced 
into the world. It would be too evident that abund- 
ance would be advantageous to him, in whatever way 
it might come to him ; whether it were the result of 
his industry, of ingenious tools, of powerful machineiy 
which he might have invented, or whether he owed it 
to the fertility of the soil, to the liberality of nature, er 
even to a mysterious invasion of productions which the 
waves might have brought from other parts, and«abaa- 
doned to his use <m the shore. The soUtaiy nian, in 
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|, order to pvQ enoonragement, in order to insure suffi- 
cient demand for his own labour, would never dream of 
breaking the instruments which spared it, of neutral- 
ising the fertility of the soil, of restoring to the sea the 
goods which it had borne to hinu He would easily 
Gomprehend that labour is not an end, but a means; 
that it would be absurd to reject the end for fear of 
injuring the means. He would comprehend that if he 
deyoted two hours in the day to furnish himself with 
articles of necessity, any circumstance (either machine, 
fertility, gratuitous gift, it does not signify) which 
spared him an hour of this labour, the result remaining 
the same, would put tiiis hour at his own disposal, and 
that he could consecrate it to augment his well-being; 
he wxMiId comprehend, in a word, that the economy of 
labour is another name for progress. 

But exchange confuses our view of this simple truth. 
In the social state, and with the separation of occupa- 
tions which it brings about, the production and con- 
sumption of an article are not combined in the same 
individual Each is therefore induced to see in his own 
labour no longer a means, but an end. Exchange 
(»*eates relatively to each article two interests, that of 
the producer and that of the consumer, and t^ese two 
interests are always directiiy opposed to each other. 
It is essential to analyse and to study their nature. 
Let us take a producer of any description; what is 
hiB immediate interest? It consists in these two 
things; 1st, That the smallest number possible of per- 
sons should occupy themsdves in the same business as 
himself; 2nd, That the greatest number possible of 
persons shiHiid seek for the produce of this kind of 
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labour; which political economy expresses more snc- 
cinctlj in these terms; that the snpply may be very 
restricted and the demand very extended; and again, 
in other terms, competition limited and sale nnlimited. 

What is the immediate mterest of the consumer? 
That the supply of the productions which he requires 
may be extended, and the demand restricted. 

Since these two interests are at variance with each 
other, one of them ought necessarily to coincide with 
the social or general interest, and the other to be con- 
trary to it. 

But which of these should legislation favour as being 
the expression of the public good, if indeed it ought to 
favour either? 

. in order to arrive at this knowledge, it is sufficient 
to inquire what would happen if the secret desires of 
men were accomplished. 

In the character of producers, it must be allowed 
each of us has anti-social wishes. Are we wine- 
growers? Should we be grieved if there were a fix)st 
affecting all the vines in the world except ours? This 
is the theory of scarcity. Are we proprietors of iron- 
works? We should desire that there was no other 
iron in the market than that which we brought there, 
however much the public might be in want o2 it; and 
precisely because this want was so urgently felt and so 
imperfectly satisfied, we should receive a high price for 
our own iron. This is again the theory of scarcity. Are 
we husbandmen? We say, with M. Bugeaud, let 
bread be dear, that is to say scarce, and the agricultnrist 
will flourish. This is stUl the theory of scarcity. 

Are we physicians? We cannot prevent ourselves 
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from seeing that certain physical ameliorations, snch as 
rendering our country more healthy by sanitary mea- 
sures; the development of certain moral virtnes, snch 
as moderation and temperance; the progress of en- 
lightenment carried to such a point that each might 
know how to take care of his own health, the discovery 
of certain simple remedies and their easy application, 
would be so many fatal blows against our profession* 
Inasmuch as we are physicians, our secret wishes are 
anti-social. I will not say that physicians actually 
form such wishes. I would rather believe that they 
would welcome with joy a universal panacea; but in 
this benevolent sentiment it is not the physioan — ^it is 
the man — ^the Christian, who manifests himself. He 
places himself by a laudable abnegation of self, in the 
same point of view as the consumer. Inasmuch as 
exercising a profession, inasmuch as deriving from this 
profession his support, his position in the world and the 
means of existence for his family, it cannot be but that 
his desires, or if you will, his interests, must be anti- 
social 

Do we manufacture cotton goods? We desire to 
sell them at the price most advantageous for us. We 
would willingly consent that all rival manufactures were 
prohibited, and if we dare not express publicly this 
wish, or pursue the complete realisation of it with any 
chance of success, we would anive at it in a certain 
degree by indirect means; for example by excluding 
foreign tissues, in order to diminish the quantity in the 
market, and to produce thus by the employment of 
power and for our own benefit, the scarcity of clothing. 

We could thus pass under review every branch of 
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indastry, and should always fiad that prodacers, inas- 
much as they are such, have antl-social views. *' Thd 
shopkeeper," says Montaigne, "prospers by the ex- 
cesses of youth, the farmer by the deamess of com, 
the architect by the ruin of houses, the officers of 
justice by lawsuits and the quarrels of men. The 
honour even, and business of ministers of religion, is 
drawn from our death and our vices. No physician 
can take pleasure in the health of his friends even, nor 
soldier in the peace of the city; and so of the rest'' 

It follows thence, that if the secret wishes of each 
producer were realised, the world would rapidly retro- 
grade towards barbarism. The sail would proscribe 
steam ; the oar would proscribe the sail, and in its turn 
would soon have to cede the right of transit to the 
cart, this again to the mule, and the mule to the pedlar. 

Wool would exclude cotton, cotton would exclude 
wool, and thus it would go on till the dearth of every- 
thing would cause man himself even to disappear from 
the surface of the globe. 

Suppose for a moment that legislative authority and 
the power of public opinion were put at the disposal of 
the Mimerel club (Not£ D.), and that each of the 
members who compose this association had the privi- 
lege of introducing and sanctioning a little law, is it 
very difficult to guess what industrial code would be 
submitted to the public? 

If we now proceed to consider the immediate interest 
of the consumer, we shall find that it is in perfect 
harmony with the general interest, with what the well- 
being of the human race demands. 

When the buyer presents himself in the market, he 
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desires to find it abundantly provided ; that the seasons 
may be propitious to the gathering in of the vaiions 
produce; that inventions more and more admirable 
may place within his reach a greater nnmber of articles 
of necessity and of comfort; that time and labour may 
be saved; that distances may vanish; that the spirit of 
peace and of justice may allow a diminution in the 
weight of taxes; that barriers of every kind may fall; 
in all this the interest of the consumer runs parallel 
with the public interest well understood. He can 
posh his secret wishes to a chimera, to absurdity, 
without his wishes ceasing to be philanthropic He 
may desire that provisions and furniture, the house and 
the hearth, instruction and morality, security and peace, 
strength and health, may be obtained without effort, 
without labour, and without limit, as the dust of the 
roads, the water of the torrent, the au: which surrounds 
us, the light which enwraps us, without the realisation 
of such desire being in contradiction to the good of 
Bodety. 

It will perhaps be said, that if these wishes could be 
fulfilled, the work of the producer would be restricted 
more and more, and would end by stopping, because 
there was no longer any demand for it. But why? 
Because in this extreme supposition all imaginable 
wants and all desires would be completely satisfied* 
Man, like the Omnipotent, would create everything by 
a simple act of his will. Will any one tell me, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, what cause there would be for 
regretting the necessity of labouring? 

I supposed just now a legislative assembly composed 
of manufacturers and producers, of which each member 
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would frame as a law his secret wish in the character 
of producer; and I said that a code emanating from this 
assembly would be systematised monopoly, the theory 
of scarcity put in practice. 

In the same way a chamber, where each would, consult 
his own interest as consumer, would end by systema- 
tising liberty, the abolition of all restrictive measures, 
the overturning of all artificial barriers ; in a word, by 
the realisation of the theory of abundance. 

It follows thence: — 

That to consult exclusively the immediate interest of 
production, is to consult an anti-social interest. 

That to take exclusively as a 'basis the immediate 
interest of consumption, is to take for a basis the general 
interest. 

May I be permitted to enlarge still farther upon tins 
point, even at the risk of repetition? 

A radical antagonism exists between the seller and 
the buyer. 

The one desu^es that the article in question may be 
scarce, a short supply at a high price. The other wishes 
it to abound, a large supply at a low price. 

The laws, which ought to be at least neuter, take the 
part of the seller against the buyer, of the producer 
agsdnst the consumer, of dearness against cheapness, 
(bon marche*) of scarcity against abundance. 

* We have not in French a substantive to express the idea 

opposed to that of dearness (cherte), in English, cheapness. 
It is remarkable that the popular instinct expresses this idea 
by this periphrase — advantageous market — good market. 
The prohibitionists ought to reform this mode of speech. It 
implies an economic system entirely opposed to theirs, 
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They act, if not intentionally, at least logically upon 
this maxim: A nation is rich when it is without every 
thing. For they say it is the producer who must be 
favoured, in assuring him a good market for his produce. 
In order to this, the price of it must be raised; m order 
to raise the price the supply must be restricted, and to 
restrict the supply is to create a scarcity. 

Now let us suppose, that at the actual moment when 
these laws are in full force, a complete inventory is 
made, not in value but in weight, measure, volume, 
quantity, of all existing articles in France, fitted to 
satisfy the wants and to gratify the tastes of the in- 
habitants, com, meat, cloth, linen, fael, colonial produce, 
&c. 

Let us also suppose that the next day all the barriers 
which oppose the introduction of foreign produce into 
France should be removed. 

Lastly, to appreciate the result of this reform, let us 
suppose that three months later a new inventory shall 
be taken. 

Is it not true, that there will be found in France more 
com, cattle, cloth, linen, iron, coals, sugar, &c. in the 
second than in the first inventory? 

That is so certain, that our protective tariffs have no 
other end than to prevent all these things from reaching 
us, to restrict their supply, to prevent their depreciation, 
their abundance. 

Now I ask, are the people better nourished under the 
empire of our laws, because there is less of bread, meat, 
and sugar in the country? Are they better clothed 
because there is less of yarn, linen, and cloth? Are 
they better warmed because there is less coal? Are 
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they better assisted ia their mannfactares because there 
is less of iron, copper, tools, and machines? 

Bat it is said, if the foreigner inundates us with hla 
produce, he will carry away all our money. 

And what does that signify? Man is not nourished 
by money. He does not clothe himself with gold, he 
does not warm himself with silver. What does it sig* 
nify, whether there be more or less money in the 
country, if there be more bread in the safe, more meftt 
in the larder, more linen in the press, and mof e fuel in 
the cellar? 

I will always place restrictive laws in this dilemm*: 
Either you agree that you do produce scarcity, or you 
do not agree to it. If you agree to it, you confess, as 
a consequence, that you infUct upon the people all the 
harm you can. If you do not agree to it, then yon 
deny having restricted supply and raised prices, and, 
consequeUtly, you deny having favoured the producer. 
You are either hurtful or inefficient; you cannot be 
useful. 
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Note B, page 19. 

It is not in France alone that the theory here combated, and 
which when presented in a naked form, appears so irrational, 
meets with practical support. It is scarcely more than a 
quarter of a century since the then Prime Minister of England, 
Lord Liverpool, ascribed the difficulties under which our 
commercial and agricultural classes were suffering, to the 
fact of over-production. At that time the United Kingdom 
contained millions of half-fed and half-clothed inhabitants. 
On more recent occasions, the complaints of our manufacturers, 
whose warehouses were filled with unsaleable goods, have 
been met by the same charge of over-production, while it is 
the rule imposed — ^not by choice, but by necessity — ^that the 
great bulk of our fellow-countrymen and countrywomen carry 
their whole wardrobe upon their backs, and know nothing of 
the decent comfort of a change of apparel, for so long as each 
garment can be made to hold together. 

P. 

Note C, page 22. 

The error into which the author has here allowed himself 
to fall, is beginning to be understood in England, where large 
profits are made by means of low prices. It is found that 
greater gains are made by catering for the million, than by 
providing for the demands of the affluent. Weekly journals, 
which if sold at prices until lately general, would certainly 
not pay their expenses, are made to yield handsome incomes 
to all connected with them, when sold at prices that bring 
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them within the reach of the many. For the extensive 
application of this discovery, which is not now confined, to 
matters of literature, but is fast being extended to a great 
variety of objects, in a way that adds most importantly to tjie 
comforts and enjoyments of the labouring classes, we are 
under much obligation to the Messrs. Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh, and to the able and ingenious publisher of " The Penny 
Magazine." 

Note D, page 26. 

An association composed, like that assembling at ^o. 17, 
New Bond Street, exclusively of producers, and therefore of 
persons who believe themselves to be interested in excluding 
from the home market the productions of others. 

P. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OBSTACLE— OBJECT. 

The obstacle taken for the object — scarcity taken for 
abundance — it is the same sophism under another aspect. 
It is well to study it under all its phases. 

Man is, by nature, entirely destitute. Between his 
state of destitution and the satisfying of his wants there 
exists a multitude of obstacles^ which it is the end of 
labour to surmount. It is curious to investigate how 
and why these obstacles to his well-being have them- 
selves become in his eyes the cause of his well-being. 

I require to transport myself to a hundred leagues' 
distance. But between the points of departure and 
arrival, mountains, rivers, morasses, impenetrable 
forests, robbers; in a word, obstacles^ interpose; and to 
vanquish these obstacles I must use many efforts, or, 
which is the same thing, I must cause others to use 
many efiforts, and for these I must pay them. It is 
clear, with regard to this case, that I should have been 
in a better condition if these obstacles had not existed. 

To journey through life, and run through the long 
series of days which separate the cradle from the tomb, 
man requires to assimilate to himself a prodigious 
quantity of nourishment, to guard himself against the 
inclemencies of the seasons, to preserve himself from, or 
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to cure himself of, a crowd of evils. Hunger, thirst, 
sickness, heat, cold, are so many obstacles set up in his 
path. 

In a state of isolation, he must combat them all 
by hunting, fishing, husbandry, spinnmg, weaving, 
building, and it is clear that it would be better for him 
that these obstacles existed in a less degree, and still 
better if they did not exist at alL In society, he does 
not attack personally each of these many obstacles, 
but others do it for him ; and in retmn, he removes 
one of the obstacles by which his fellow- creatures are 
surrounded. 

It is clear also, that considering things in the mass, 
it is much better for men taken together, or for society, 
that the obstacles be as weak and also as few as 
possible. 

But if we investigate social phenomena in their 
details, and the views of men as they have been modi- 
fied by exchange, it will soon be perceived how they 
have happened to confound wants with wealth, and the 
obstacle with the object. 

The separation of occupations, the result of the power 
of exchanging, causes each man, instead of striving on 
his own account with all the obstacles which surround 
him, to combat only with one; to combat it, not for 
himself alone, but for the benefit of his fellow-men, who 
in their turn render him a similar service. 

But it results thence, that this man sees the imme- 
diate cause of his riches in the obstacle with which he 
has made it his profession to combat upon the account 
of others. The greater this obstacle is, the more 
seriously and urgently it is felt, the more disposed his 
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Mow-metl B,te to remunerate him for having vanqnished 
it; that is to say, to remove, for his benefit, those ob- 
stacles which trouble him. 

A pbjrsician, for example, does not occupy himself in 
baking his bread, in constructing his instruments, in 
weaving or making up his clothes. Others do these 
things for him, and in return he combats the maladies 
which afflict his patients. The more numerous, intense, 
and reiterated these maladies are, the more willing 
others are, the more they are forced, indeed, to work for 
his personal advantage. In this point of view, illness, 
that is to say, a general obstacle to the well-being of 
men, is a cause of the well-being of an individual. All 
producers, in what concerns themselves, reason in the 
same manner. The ship-owner draws his profits from 
the obstacle called distance. The agriculturist from 
that which Is called hunger. The manufacturer of 
stuffs from that called cold; the instructor lives upon 
ignorance^ the jeweller upon vanity, the advocate upon 
cupidity^ the attorney upon the possible had faith^ as 
the physician upon the maladies of men. It is thus 
quite true that each profession has an immediate 
mterest in the continuation, and even in the aggrava- 
tion, of the special obstacle which forms the object of 
its exertions. 

Seeing this, theorists who base their system upon 
these individual opmions, arrive at the following con- 
clusions. They say, what we require is wealth ; labour 
is wealth; the obstacle to well-being is well-being. To 
multiply obstacles is to give an incitement to industry. 

Then come statesmen. They wield the public 
power, and what more natural than to make it serve 
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to develop and create obstacles, since thus wealth also 
is developed and created? They say, for example: If 
we prevent the bringing of iron from places where it 
abounds, we create an obstacle to our procuring it. 
This obstacle, strongly felt, will determine us to pay 
for being relieved from it, A certain number of our 
citizens will set themselves to contend against it, and 
this obstacle will make their fortunes. The greater the 
obstacle, the scarcer the mineral, the more inaccessible, 
the more difficult to transport, the further removed from 
the markets of consumption, the more hands will this 
branch of industry in all its ramifications occupy. Let 
us then exclude foreign iron, let us create obstacles, in 
order to call forth the industry which combats them. 

The same reasoning will lead us to proscribe machi- 
nery. 

Here, it will be said, are men who want to tun their 
wine. It is an obstacle ; and here are other men who 
employ themselves in removing this obstacle by making 
casks. It is then fortunate that the obstacle exists, 
since it calls forth a portion of the national labour, and 
enriches a certain number of our fellow-citizens. But 
suppose an ingenious machine is invented, which cats 
down the oak, squares it, divides it into a number of 
staves, puts them together, and transforms them into 
wine-vessels. The obstacle is very much diminished, 
and with it the fortune of the coopers. Maintain them 
both by a law. Prohibit the machine. 

In order to penetrate to the bottom of this sophism, 
it is sufficient to say, that human labour is not an end 
but a means. It is never left without employment. If 
one obstacle fails, it will attack another, and humanity 
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' is freed from two obstacles by the same amount of 
labour which would have destroyed but one only. If 
the art of the coopera ever became useless, their labour 
would take another direction. But from what fund, it 
may be asked, would it be remunerated? Precisely 
from that which remunerates it now, for when a mass 
of labour becomes disposable through the removal of an 
obstacle, a corresponding amount of remuneration be* 
comes disposable also. To say that human labour will 
end by wanting employment, it is necessary to prove 
that humanity will cease to encounter obstacles. Labour 
would then not only be impossible, it would be super- 
fluous. We should no longer have anything to do, 
because we should be all-powerful, and it would be 
sufficient to pronounce a fiat^ in order that all our wants 
and aJl our desires might be satisfied. (Note E.) 
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Note E, puge 37. 



Among the strangest of the fallacies which have been 
invented and supported by monopolists, is this which would 
persuade us that toil — ^the primeval curse of man — is a 
blessing. The simple manner in which this fallacy is here 
met, must convince everybody, who will take the trouble to 
consider the subject for a single moment, how unwise it must 
be to raise or to perpetuate obstacle* to production. We 
cannot simplify and cheapen any article of use or consump* 
tion without adding to the sum of human enjoymei^t. Even 
in the case, if any such case can be found, of articles the use 
of Vhich cannot be increased by making them cheaper, the 
consumer will, when they shall be cheaper, have greater 
means left at his disposal for procuring other objects of 
desire, while the capital of the producer will be in part set 
free, and will be employed for the preparation of the increased 
quantities of objects so demanded. 

A machine has recently been invented, and put to use, for 
cleaning the streets of London. The employment of one 
man in leading the horse by which this machine is drawn, is 
far more efficacious than the irksome labour of many men 
employed in the ordinary manner, in sweeping together and 
shovelling into carts the mud and other filth that, in the 
winter time, accumulates so rapidly in our streets. One 
would imagine that to relieve men from such a loathsome 
occupation, must be deemed by every one a great improve- 
ment. Not so, however. Shortly after the introduction of 
this machine, I was walking with an amiable person, of the 
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I protectionist school, who, stopping to contemplate the efficient 
I manner in which the mud was, by the simple moving forward 
of the horse, conveyed from the roadway to the body of the 
cart, addressed me in these words — "It makes my heart 
ache to think what will become of the poor scavengers, if 
these contrivances shall come into general use," a remark 
which forcibly called to my mind the very diflFerent view 
taken of the same case by the late Mr. Deacon Hume, a man 
whose heart was ever alive to the finest impulses of our 
nature, and who while observing one of these pitied scaven- 
gers in the exercise of his calling, remarked to me, that the 
time would come when such degrading offices must be per- 
formed by the aid of machinery, or that it would be necessary 
to bribe a man to the task, by pay •equal to that of a minister 
of state. 

P. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EFFORT— RESULT. 



We have jast seen that between the arising of our 
wants and their being satisfied, obstacles are interposed. 
We succeed in vanquishing or in weakening these 
obstacles by the employment of our facidties. It maj 
be said, in general terms, that industry is an effort 
followed by a result. 

But by what is our well-being, our wealth measured? 
Is it by the result of effort? Is it by the effort itself? 
There must always exist a relation between the effort 
employed and the result obtained. Does progress con- 
sist in the relative increase of the second or of the first 
term of this relation? 

The two theses have both been maintained; in poli- 
tical economy they divide the domain of opinion. 

According to the first system, wealth is the result of 
labour. It increases in proportion to the iucrease of 
the relation of the result to the effort Absolute per- 
fection, the type of which ia in God, consists in the 
infinite separation of the two terms, that is to saj, 
effort nothing, result infinite. 

The second system professes, that it is the effort 
itself which constitutes and measures wealth. To pro- 
gress is to increase the ratio of the effort to the result. 
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■ Its ideal may be represented by the sterile efforts to all 
eternity of Sisyphus.* 

The fii'st system naturally welcomes everything 
which tends to diminish work and to increase its 
results : powerful machines which add to the efficiency 
of man's labour; exchange, which allows of pur deriving 
the greatest benefit from natural agents (^tributed in 
divers degrees upon the surface of the globe ; the mtel- 
ligence which finds, the experience which verifies, the 
competition which stimulates, &c. 

Logically, also, it follows, that to fulfil the conditions 
of the second system, everything which has the effect 
of increasing work and diminishing its result must be 
desired; prohibitions, privileges, monopolies, abolition 
of machinery, sterility, &c. 

It is well to remark, that the universal practice of 
men is always directed by the principle of the first doc- 
trine. A man has never been seen, and never will 
be seen, be he agriculturist, manufacturer, merchant, 
artisan, soldier, author, or savant, who does not concen- 
trate all the powers of his mind upon the effort to 
make better, to make more quickly, to make more 
economically; in a word, to make more with less. 

The opposite doctrine is in use by theorists, deputies, 
journalists, statesmen, ministers, men in short, whose 
object it is in this world to make experiments upon the 
body social. 

Still, it must be observed, that in what concerns 
them personally, they act as everybody else does upon 

* For the sake of brevity, we beg the reader to excuse us 
if we designate this system hereafter under the name of 
Sisyphism, 
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this principle — to obtain from labour the greatest p<Mh' 
sible sum of useful effects. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I exaggerate, and, 
that there are no true Sisyphists, 

If it be said that in practice the principle is not 
carried out to its most extreme consequences, I wil 
linglj agree that there are none. It is always bo wha 
we set out on a false principle. It soon brings resnltf 
so absurd and so mischievous, that we are forced to 
check ourselves. This is the reason why industry ii 
practice never admits of Sisyphism: the punishment 
would too soon follow upon the error not to expose it 
at once. But in matters of speculative industry, such as 
theorists and statesmen reason upon, a false principlo 
may be followed a long time before they are warned of 
its falseness by the complicated consequences to whidi 
it leads; and when at length these consequences ai» 
revealed, they act according to the opposite principle^ 
contradict themselves, and seek their justification in tUi 
modem axiom of incomparable security — in politicii 
economy there is no absolute principle. 

Let us then see if these two opposite principles^ 
which I have just broached, do not reign by turns, tlM 
one in practical industry, the other in legislation re* 
spectmg industry. I have already quoted a maxim of 
M. Bugeaud; but in M. Bugeaud thei'e are two meHi 
the agriculturist and the legislator. 

As an agriculturist, M. Bugeaud lends all his efforts 
to this double end: to save labour and to obtain cheif 
bread* When he prefers a good plough to a bad ono^ 
improves his pastures, ameliorates his land, and subst*^ 
tutes by every means in bis power the action of tlMJ 
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atmosphere for that of the harrow and the hoe, when 
he calls to his aid all the processes, the energy and per- 
fection of which science and experience have revealed 
to him, he has, and he can have but one end — to 
diminish the ratio of the effort to the result. We have 
not, indeed, any other means of recognising the skill of 
the cultivator and the perfection of the process, but by 
ascertainmg what these have retrenched from the efifort 
and added to the result ; and as all the farmers in the 
world act upon this principle, we may say that the 
whole human race, without doubt for its own advan- 
tage, aspires to obtam, be it bread or any other produc- 
tion, as cheap as possible, and to lunit the labour 
necessary for having at disposal a given quantity. 

This incontestable tendency of humanity once esta- 
blished, should, as it appears, suffice to show to the 
legislator the true principle, and to indicate to him in 
what manner he ought to second industry (as far as it 
enters into his mission to second it), for it would be 
absurd to say that the laws of men ought to operate in 
an inverse sense to the laws of Providence. 

However, we have heard M. Bugeaud, a deputy, 
exclaim, " I comprehend nothing of the theory of 
cheapness; I would prefer rather to see bread dearer 
and work more abundant." And, consequently, the 
depnty of the Dordogne votes for legislative measures 
which have the effect of shackling exchanges, precisely 
becanse they would procure us indirectly what direct 
prodnction cannot furnish us with, except in a more 
expensive manner. (Note F.) 

But it is very evident that the prmciple of M. 
Bugeaud, the deputy, is diametrically opposed to that 
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of M. Bageand, the agriculturist. To be consistent 
with himself, he shonld vote in the chamber against 
all restriction, or he should cany out on his farm the 
prmciple that he proclaims at the tribune. We shonld 
then see him sowing his seed on the most barren land, 
for be wonld succeed thns in working much to obtain 
little. We should see him banish the plough, since the 
culture with the nsuls as implements would gratify his 
double wish — bread dearer, and work more abundant 

Restriction has for its avowed end, and for its recog- 
nised effect, to increase labour. It has also for its 
avowed end and for its recognised effect to promote 
deamess, which is nothing else than the scarcity of 
products. This pushed to its utmost limits, is pure 
Sisyphism, such as we have defined it: labour infinite^ 
produce nothing. 

The Baron Charles Dupin, the brilliant light of the 
peerage (as he is called), in economic science, accuses 
railroads of injuring inland navigation^ and it certainly 
is in the nature of a more perfect method to restrict the 
employ of another method comparatively less perfect 
But railways can only hurt canal boats by attracting 
their transit business from them. They cannot effect 
this except by executing the transit more cheaply, 
thus diminishing the ratio of the effort employed to the 
result obtained^ since it is that which constitutes cheap- 
ness. When therefore the Baron Dupin deplores this 
lessenmg of labour for the obtaining of a given result, 
he advocates the doctrine of Sisyphism, To be logical: 
as he prefers the boat to the rail, so onght he to prefer 
the cart to the boat, the pack-saddle to the cart, and 
the hand-basket to all known methods of transport, for 
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litis that which requires the most labour for the least 
I result. 

*' Labonr constitutes the riches of a people," said M. 
de Saint Cricq, the Minister of Commerce, who has im- 
posed so many shackles on trade. We must not believe 
that this was an elliptical proposition, signifying, *' the 
results of labonr constitute the riches of a people.*' 
No, this economist meant to say, that it is the intensity 
of labour which measures riches, and the proof is this, 
that he led France, and thought it well to do so, from 
f. consequence to consequence, from restriction to restric- 
tion, to devote a double quantity of labour in procuring, 
for example, an equal quantity of iron. In England 
the price of iron was at that time 8 fr. per quintal, in 
France it was as high as 16 fr. Assuming a day's 
^work to be 1 fr. it is clear that France might, by means 
of exchange, procure a quintal of iron for eight days' 
labour, taken from the aggregate of national labour. 
Thanks to the restrictive measures of M. Saint Cricq, 
it requires sixteen days' labour to obtain a quintal of 
iron by direct production. Double work for an iden- 
tical article therefore doubles the riches; thence riches 
are measured not by the result, but by the intensity of 
labonr. Is not this then Sisyphism, in all its purity? 

And in order that there may be nothing possibly 
equivocal, the minister takes care further to complete 
his meaning, so that he ends by even calling the inten- 
sity of labour riches; we shall perhaps hear him call the 
abundance of the results of labour, or of things needful 
for the satisfaction of our wants, poverty, "Every- 
-where," he says, "machines have taken the place of the 
hands of man; everywhere production superabounds; 
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everjwhere the balance between the power of prodacing 
and the means of consuming is broken." It wonld 
appear, according to M. de Saint Oricq, that if France 
were in a critical situation, it would be because she 
produced too much, that her labour was too enlight- 
ened, too fruitfuL That we were too well fed, too well 
clothed, too well provided with everything; that too 
rapid production outstripped all our desires. A term 
must then be put to this scourge, and in order to do 
this we must be forced by restrictions to work more 
and to produce less. 

I have also recorded the opinion of another Minister 
of Commerce, M. D'Argout. This opinion is deserving 
of a moment's consideration. Wishing to aim a dread- 
ful blow at beet-root cultivation, he said, *' Without 
doubt the culture of the beet -root is useful, but 
this utUity is limited. It does not bring with it the 
gigantic developments which some pleased themselves 
in predicting. To be convinced of this, it will be suffi- 
cient to remark, that this culture must necessarily be 
confined within the limits of consumption. Double, 
triple if you will, the actual consumption of France, 
you will always find a very small portion of land suffir 
dent to supply this consumption. (This is ceitainlj a 
singular grievance.) Would you have the proof? How 
many hectares were planted with beet-root in 1 828 ? — 
3,130, which is equivalent to td^tit*^ P*^** o^t^Q l*^nd 
under cultivation. How much, now that indigenous 
sugar engrosses about a third of the consumption? — 
16,700 hectares^ say tWf*^ ^^ *^^ ^^^^ under cultiva- 
• tion, or 45 centiares for eacli commune. Assume that 
indigenous sugar may usurp the whole of the con- 
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I sumption, we should then have only 48,000 hectares 
I to cultivate in beet-root, or ^^th part of the whole 
Boil ayailable for ctiltivation*." 

There are two things to be considered in this quota- 
tion, the facts and the doctrine. The facts tend to 
establish that there requires little surface of land, of 
capital, and of manual labour, to produce much sugar, 
and that each commune of France can be abundantly 
provided with sugar, in devoting to the cultivation of 
the beet-root one hectare of its land. 

The doctrine consists in re^rding this circumstance 
as injurious, and in seeing in the strength even, and the 
fecundity of the new industry, the limit of its utility. 

I am not going to constitute myself here the defender 
\ of the beet-root, or the judge of the strange facts 
advanced by M. D'Argout,f but we must be at the pains 
of examining the doctrine of a statesman, to whom 
France for so long a time confided the fate of its agri- 
culture and its commerce. 

I have said in the beginning, that there exists a vari- 
able relation between industrial effort and its result 

* It is just to say that M. D*Argout puts this strange lan- 
gaage in the mouth of the adversaries of the beet-root. But 
he formally appropriates it to himself, and, moreover, sanc- 
tioned it by the law even, for which it served as a justi- 
fication. 

t Assuming that 48,000 or 60,000 hectares were sufficient 
to provide for the actual consimiption, it would require 
150,000 for a triple consumption, which M. D'Argout admits 
as possible. Besides, if the beet-root be cultivated in a 
rotation of six years, it would occupy successively 900,000 
hectares, or 1.38th part of cultivable soil. 
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That absolute imperfection consists in infinite effort* 
without auj result ; absolute perfection in an unlimited 
result without any effort; and perfectibility in the 
progressive diminution of the effort compared to the 
result 

But M. D'Argout teaches us that death is where 
we believed we had perceived life, and that the import- 
ance of a branch of industry is in a direct ratio to its 
weakness. What are we to expect, for example, from 
the beet-root? Do you not see that 48,000 hectare8\ 
of land, with capital and, a number of labourers in 
proportion, will suffice to supply the whole of France 
with sugar? Hence it is a branch of industry of limitedl 
utility. Limited, be it well understood, as to the labour | 
it requires, in which manner alone, according to thef 
minister, can any branch of industry be useful. This! 
utility would be still more limited if, thanks to the fer^'J 
tility of the soil, or the rich product from the beet- 
root, we should obtainfrom 24,000 hectares, that whicl 
we can now' only obtain from 48,000. Oh I if i({| 
required twenty times, a hundred times more laud^ 
capital, and labour, to arrive at the same restdt, then^ 
very good, we might found some hopes upon this ne^ 
branch of industry, and it would be worthy of all thi 
protection of the State, for it would offer a vast fiel< 
for national labour. But to produce much with little 
that is a bad example, and it is well that the law shonlc 
prevent such a state of things. 

But what is true with regard to sugar cannot 
erroneous relatively to bread. If then the utility of 
branch of industry ought to be appreciated, not by th< 
quantity of gratifications it is calculated to proci 
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with a given quantity of labour, but, on the contrary, 
by the development of labour which it requires to 
provide for a given quantity of gratification, what we 
evidently ought to desire is, that each hectare of land 
may produce but little com, and each grain of com 
bnt little alimentary substance; in other terms, that 
our soil may be unfertile, for then the quantity of land, 
of capital, and of labour that must be put in requisition 
to feed the population, will be so much more consider- 
able; it may even be said, that the outlet provided for 
human labour, will be in a direct ratio to this infertility. 
The wishes of Messrs. Bugeaud, Saint Cricq, Dupin, 
and D'Argout, would then be fulfilled ; bread would be 
dear, work abundant, and France would be rich, rich 
according to the way in which these gentlemen under- 
stand the term. 

We ought also to desire that human intelligence 
should grow weak and become extinguished; for as 
long as it exists, it will incessantly strive to augment 
the ratio of the end to the means, and of the product to 
the work; for it is therein precisely and exclusively that 
intelligence consists. 

Thus, Sisyphism is the doctrine of all those who have 
had the charge of our industrial interests. It would not 
be just to make it a cause of reproach to them alone. 
This principle governs the ministers, because it reigns in 
the chambers; it reigns in the chambers, because it is 
sent there by the electoral body, and the electoral body 
is imbued with it, because public opinion is saturated 
with it. (Note G.) 

I believe I ought to repeat here, that I do not accuse 
such men as Messrs. Bugeaud, Dupin, Saint Cricq, and 
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D'Ai^nt of being absolutely, and an 
Btancea, Siayphiate. Most certalnlj the 
th^ private trongactioiiBi most certaii 
of tbem supply themselves, hy means q, 
those articles which it would cost them 
cnre ly means of direct produoion, ht 
Sisypkiitt when they hinder the comitrj 
like. 
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Note F, page 43. 

During a recent debate upon the Com Bill, in a certain 
august assembly, we have heard a nobleman, whose name 
should carry with it great authority upon subjects connected 
with commerce, affirm "that there never was a more 
prosperous period for all classes in this country, than that 
during the war, when wheat was at 105 shillings per quarter.'* 
We are generally inclined to speak of things as we find them, 
and to think that the times must be good in which we make 
our fortunes. It is not therefore surprising to hear, from 
that quarter, of the prosperity of a period in which large 
capitalists and loan contractors amassed great wealth. 
Having been placed by circumstances in a position which 
l>etter. enabled me to judge of the condition, during those 
years, of the working classes, I feel bound to record my con- 
tradiction to the assertion of his Lordship. During the years 
from 1809 to 1813, both inclusive, which were the years of 
high prices alluded to, the amount of misery thoughout the 
country was perfectly appalling. The ni^te of capital caused 
by the operations of the war prevented the due employment 
of labour, by destroying the fund from which alone the pay- 

j ment for that labour could be taken, and so great, conse- 
quently, was the competition among the labourers for the 
inadequate employment that offered, that wages were driven 
down to the lowest point upon which existence could be sup- 
ported, and even below it, inasmuch as it became the almost 
universal rule to eke out those wages with an allowance from 

1 the parish. 

I P. 

I 
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Note G, page 49. 
The true history of all progress in regard to great questions 
involving change in social policy, is here indicated by M. 
Bastiat. It is in vain that we would look for such change 
through the enlightenment of what should be the governing 
bodies. In this respect, all legislative assemblies, whether 
called a chamber of deputies or a house of commons, are 
truly representatives of the public mind, never placing them- 
selves in advance, nor lagging much behind the general con- 
viction. This is not indeed a new discovery, but we are 
much indebted to Mr. Cobden and the leading members of 
the Anti-Corn Law League for having placed it in a point of 
view so prominent, that it can no longer be mistaken. Here- 
after, the course of action is perfectly clear upon all questions 
that require legislative sanction. This can only be obtained 
through the enlightenment of the constituencies; but when 
such enlightenment has been accomplished — ^when those mainly 
interested in bringing about the change, have once formed 
their opinion in its favour, the task is achieved. It is to 
the adoption of this course of action, that we owe the great 
fiscal reforms, which will ever mark the importance of the 
present era. 

P. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TO EQUALIZE THE CONDITIONS OF PRODUCTION. 

It is. said — ^bnt not to be accused of patting sophisms 
in the month of the protectionists, I will let one of their 
most vigorous athletes speak for them: — 

'^ It has been thought that protection ought to be 
simply the representation of the difference which exists 
between the remunerative price of an article which we 
produce, and the remunerative price of a similar article 
produced by our neighbours — ^a protective duty calculated 
upon this basis only insures free competition — free 
competition cannot exist except there be equality of 
conditions and of cost. 

" When a horse-race is to be run, the weight that 
each of the racers is to bear is made the same, and thus 
conditions are equalized; without which they are no 
longer competitors. Applying this competition to com- 
merce, if one of the sellers can afford to sell cheaper 
than the other, he ceases to be a competitor and becomes 
a monopolist. Abolish this protection, which represeats 
the difference in the cost price, from that time the 
foreigner will engross your market, and monopoly will 
be insured to him*." 

" Every one ought to desire, for his own sake as well 
as for that of others, that the productions of the country 

* Viscount de Bomanet. 
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may be protected against the competition of foreigners, 
in even/ case where they could furnish the products at a 
lower priceJ*^* 

This argument constantly recurs in the writings of 
the protectionist school I purpose examining it with 
care ; that is to say, I implore the attention as well as 
the patience of the reader. I will first consider the 
inequalities which depend upon natural causes, and 
afterwai'ds those which arise out of divers conditions of 
taxation. « 

Here, as elsewhere, we agam find the theorists for 
protection placed in the point of view they occupy as 
producers, while we advocate the cause of those un- 
happy consumers, of whom they absolutely will not 
take any account. They compare the field of industry 
to the turf. But on the turf the race is at thfi same 
time the means and the end. The public takes no 
interest in the contest beyond the contest itself. When 
you start your horses for the sole end of knowing which 
is the best racer, I know that you equalize the weights 
they are to carry. But if you had for your object the 
speedy arrival at the gaol of important and pressing 
news, could you, without inconsistency, create obstacles 
against that one which offered you the best conditions 
for rapidity? This is, however, what you do in regard 
to industry. You forget the result sought for, which is 
well-being; you make an abstraction of it, you sacrifice 
it even by a true begging of the question. 

But since we cannot bring our adversaries to our 
point of view, let us place ourselves in theirs, and 
examine the question with regard to production. 

* Mathieu de Bombasle. 
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I sball seek to establish :-— 

lat, That to bring to the same level the i^onditions of 
labour, is to attack exchange in its principle. 

2d, That it is not true that the labonr of a countrj 
may be destroyed bj the competition of more favoared 
countries. 

3d, That were this correct, protective daties would 
not equalize the conditions of production. 

4th, That free trade brings these conditions as much 
as possible to the same level. 

5th, Lastly, That the least favoured countries gain 
tbe most by exchanges. 

1st, To bring the conditions of labour to the same 
level, is not only to derange some exchanges, but it is 
to attack exchange in its principle, for all commerce is 
fonuded precisely on that diversity, or if you would 
rather, upon those inequalities of fertility, of aptitude, 
of climate, of temperature, which you would efface. 
If Ouienne sends wines to Bretagne, and Bretagne com 
to Gfuienne^ it is because those two provinces are placed 
ia different conditions of production. Is there, then, 
another law for international exchanges? Once more, 
to take advantage against them of the inequalities of 
condition which cause, and explain those exchanges, is 
to attack them in their source of existence. If the 
protectionists had a sufficient amount of logic and of 
power on their side, they would reduce men, like snails, 
to absolute isolation. There is not, besides, one of their 
sophisms which, submitted to the proof of rigorous 
deduction, does not border upon destruction and anni- 
hilation. 

2d, It is not true, m facty that the hiequality of 
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conditiona between two similar bi'anchei 
Tiecesaarily iavolves the dcstrnctioa of thi 
least advantageously cii-cnmstanced. 
one of the horses gain the prize the other 
whea two horses work for the prodnctii 
I, each produces in proportion to i 
;h the strongest does the most servi 
r that the weaker does not do an; 
it is grown in all the departments of I 
are enormons differences of fertility 
chance there is one which does not ( 
Q is becanse its cnltivation is not ft 
, In the same manner, analogy w 
under the regime of free trade, n< 
li£ferences, VheaC would bo grown in 
of Europe, and if there were one wl 
owth, it would be because, pursuing 
it would have found how to make a 
nd, of its capital, and of its labour 
iloes not the fertility of one departi 
igricnltm^ of a neighbooring but 
-tment? Becanse economic phenoi 
ng, an elasticity, and so to say, reso 
', which appear entirely to escape tl 
1 of the protcctionisls. This acGn» 
nizers; bnt it is they who are syste 
St degree, if the spirit of system coi 
»sonings npon one single fact, and 
igate of facts. In the example ab 
ence in the value of respective soils, t 
for the difliirence in their fertility 
ices three times more than mine; y< 
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cost you ten times more, therefore I can still compete 
with yon. This is all the mystery. And remark, that 
superiority in some respects leads to inferiority in 
others. It is precisely because your soil is more fertile 
that it is dearer: in this manner, it is not accidentaUy 
but necessarily^ that equilibrium, or a tendency to it, 
is established ; and can any one deny that £ree trade 
may be the regime which favours this tendency the 
most? 

I have given as an example a branch of agriculture, 
but I could equally well have furnished an example in 
a branch of industry. There are tailors at Qnimper, 
but that does not prevent there being taUors in Paris, 
though the latter pay much more for their rent, furni- 
ture, journeymen, and living. But they have also a 
different class of customers, and that suffices, not only 
to re-establish the balance, but even to make it incline 
to their side. 

When, then, we speak of equalizing the conditions 
of labour, we must at least examine whether free 
trade does not do that which we seek from arbitrary 
measures. 

The natural levelling pf economic phenomena is most 
important in this inquiry, and at the same time so well 
adapted to make us admire the providential wisdom 
which presides over the equalizmg government of society, 
that I must ask permission to dwell upon it for an 
mstant longer. 

The protectionists say — Such a people have an advan- 
tage over us in the cheapness of their coal, iron, and 
machines, and in the abundance of theur capital: we 

cannot compete with them. 

s 
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The proposition shall he examined nnder different 
aspects. For the present, I confine myself to the ques- 
tion, whether when a superiority and an inferiority, 
present themselves together, they do not bear withia 
themselves, this an ascendmg force, that a descendiog 
force, which must bring them to a just equilibrium. 

There ai'e two countries, A and B. A possesses all 
sorts of advantages over B. You conclude thence, that 
labour is concentrated in A, and that B is powerless, 
and can do nothing. A, you say, sells much more thaa 
it buys. B buys much more than it sells. I should be 
able to contest this point, perhaps, but I will meet you 
on your own ground. 

By the hypothesis, labour is in great demand in A^ 
and in consequence it soon rises in price. 

Iron, coal, land, provisions, capital, are in great 
demand; and they soon rise. in price. 

During this time labour, iron, coal, land, provisions, 
all are quite neglected in B, and soon everything there 
falls in price. 

This is not alL A always selling, B always buying, 
money passes from B into A. It abounds in A — it is 
scarce in B. But abundance 4>f money is the same as 
saying that it requires much to buy all other things. 
Then in A, to the real deamess which arises from a 
very active demand, there is added a nominal deamess 
consequent on the super-proportion of the precious 
metals. 

Scarcity of money signifies that there may be very 
little expended in each purchase. Then m B nominal 
cheapness is combined with real cheapness. 

Under these cbrcumstances, industry will have all 
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[fierts of motives, of motives, if I may so say, carried 
to the fourth power, to desert A, and establish Itself 
|inB. 

But to return to the region of reality: we must say 
; that it wHI not have waited for this moment, as these 
'sudden displacements are repugnant to the nature of 
lindustry, and that, from the beginning, under a regime 
\ (tf free trade, it would be progressively divided and dis- 
[bributed between A and B, according to the laws of 
supply and demand, that is to say, according to the 
laws of justice and utility. 

And when I say, that if it were possible that industry 
could be concentrated on one poinl^ there would rise 
within itself, and by its own movement, an irresistible 
power of decentralization, I do not put forth an empty 
hypothesis. 

Let us listen to what a manufacturer said in the 
chamber of commerce at Manchester (I suppress the 
figures on which he rested his demonstration) : — " For- 
merly we exported cotton stuffs ; this exportation has 
since given place to that of yarn, which is the material 
for making the stuffs ;. afterwards to that of machines, 
which are the instruments of production of the yam; 
later still, to that of capital with which we constructed 
our machines ; and lastly, to that of our workmen, and 
of our industrial genius, which are the sources of our 
capital. All these elements of labour have been, the 
one after the other, exercised wherever it wtis found 
that most advantage could be made of them, where 
living is less dear, life more easy; and immense manu- 
factories founded by English capital, carried on by 
English workmen, and directed by English engineers, 
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may be seen in the present day in Prussia, in Anstrla, 
in Saxony, in Switzerland, and in Italy." ] 

You see that nature, or rather Proyidence, more in- ; 
genious, more wise, more foreseeing, than your narrow ' 
and rigid theorist images, has not willed this concen- 
tration of labour, this monopoly of every superiority 
about which you argue as an absolute and irremediable i 
fact It has provided by means as simple as infallible, 
the prevention of this, by dispersion, diffusion, association, \ 
simultaneous progress — everything which your restric- I 
tive laws paralyze as much as they are able : for their j 
tendency in isolating people is to render the diversity ^ 
of their conditions much more marked, to prevent the 
process of levelling, to hinder their fusion, to neutralize 
the counterpoise, and to shut up the people in their 
respective superiority or inferiority. 

3d. In the third place, to say that by a protective 
duty the conditions of production are equalized, is to 
use a false expression as a vehicle for error. It is not 
true that an import duty equalizes the conditions of 
production. These remain after the duty the same as 
they were before. What the duty equalizes, at most 
are the conditions of sale. It may, perhaps, be said that 
I play upon words ; but I throw back the accusation 
upon my adversaries. It is for them to prove that pro- 
duction and sale are synonymous, without which proof 
I have a right to reproach them, if not of playing upon 
words at least with confounding them. 

Let me be allowed to make this point clear by an 
example. 

Assume that the idea came into the head of some 
Parisian speculators to devote themselves to the pro- 
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dnction of oranges. They know that the oranges of 
Portugal can be sold at Paris for 10 centimes the orange, 
while they, on account of the boxes and conservatories 
&c. which will be necessary for their growth and pre- 
servation, on account of the cold which is often adverse 
to their culture, would not be able to charge less than 
a franc per orange as a remunerative price. They there- 
fore require that the oranges of Portugal may be charged 
with a duty of 90 centimes. By means of this duty 
the conditions of production^ say they, will be equalized, 
and the chamber, yielding as usual to this reasoning, 
inscribes upon its tariff, a duty of 90 centimes each on 
foreign oranges. 

Well! I say that the conditions of production are not 
in any way changed. The law has not deprived the sun 
of Lisbon of heat, nor Paris of the frequency and in- 
tensity of its frosts. The orange will continue to be 
naturally ripened upon the banks of the Tagus, and 
artifictaUy upon the banks of the Seine ; that is to say 
its growth will require much more human labour in the 
one country than in the other. That which will be 
: equalized is the conditions of sale. The Portuguese will 
have to sell their oranges for a franc per orange, ninety 
centimes of which will go to pay the duty. Evidently 
this tax will be paid by the French consumer, and ob- 
serve the whimsicality of the result. Upon each Por- 
tuguese orange consumed, the country wUl lose nothing, 
for the ninety centimes more, paid for it by the consumer 
will enter into the Treasury. There will be a displace- 
ment but no loss. But upon each French orange con- 
sumed there will be ninety centimes loss, or nearly so, 
for the buyer will lose them most c^rt^nly, and the 
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seller will also as certainly not gain them, since fronft! 
the hypothesis, he will only obtam for the* orange &| 
remunerating price. I leave to the protectionists the ' 
task of drawing the conclnsion. 

4th. If I have insisted upon this distinction between 
the conditions of production and the conditions of sale, 
a distinction which the protectionists will, without 
doubt, find paradoxical, I have done so, that it may 
lead to my afflicting them still further by another pam^ 
dox still more strange; it is this — ^would yon really! 
equalize the conditions of production — ^leave exchange { 
free. | 

Oh I it will be said, this is really too strong, and it 1 
is the abuse otjeax-d'^esprit* Well I if it be only out of \ 
curiosity, I entreat the protectionists to follow my train 
of argument to the end — I will not be long. I return 
to my example. 

Will you consent to assume, for a moment, that the 
average rate of wages of daily labour in France is one 
franc per man, it will incontestably follow that to pro- 
duce directly an orange in France, it will cost one day^s 
labour, or its equivalent, while to produce the value of 
a Portuguese orange it will cost only a tenth of this 
day's labour, which is saying, in other words, that the 
sun does in Lisbon what labour does in Paris? But la 
it not evident, that if I can produce an orange, or what 
comes to the same thing, if I can buy an orange with 
a tenth of a day's work, I am placed relatively to this 
production exactly under the same conditions as the 
Portuguese producer himself, deducting the cost of 
transit, which ought, of course, to be at my charge? 
It then is certain, that free trade equalizes the conditions 
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of production, directly or indirectly, as much as they 
are capable of being equalized, since it leaves no other 
existing inequality but the inevitable difference of the 
cost of transport. 

I add, that free trade equalizes all the conditions of 
enjoymentS) of comforts, and of consumption; this, 
which we never take into consideration, is, however, 
the essential part, since definitively consumption is the 
final aiDQ of all our industrial efforts. If we were 
blessed with freedom of exchange, we should be able 
to enjoy the Portuguese sun as well as the Portuguese 
himself; the inhabitants of Havre would have in their 
houses equally with the inhabitants of London, and on 
the same conditions, the advantages which Nature has 
conferred upon Newcastle, as regards its mineral product. 

5tb. Protectionists, you find me in a paradoxical 
humour. Weill I will go still further. I say, and I 
think it very sincerely, that if two countries find them- 
selves placed in conditions of unequal production, that 
one of the two, which is the least favoured by nature^ has 
the most to gain from freedom of exchanges. In order 
to prove it, I must deviate a little from the prescribed 
plan of this work. 

I will do so, notwithstanding, in the first place, be- 
cause the whole question rests upon this point, and also 
because it will furnish me with the occasion of expound- 
ing an economic law of the highest importance, and 
-which, if well comprehended, seems to me destined to 
bring over to the science ail those sects who, in our day, 
are seeking in tiie region of chimeras, that social harmony 
which they have not been able to discover in nature. I 
would speak of the law of consumption, which the 
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greater part of the economists may, perhaps, be re- 
proached for having too mnch neglected. 

Consumption is the end, the final canse of all economic 
phenomena, and it is, consequently, in it that their last 
and definitive solution is to be found. 

Nothing favourable or unfavourable can continue to 
affect permanently the producer. The advantages 
which nature and society lavish upon him, the incon- 
veniences with which they strike him, glide over him, 
so to say, and tend, insensibly, to the being absorbed 
and fosed among the whole community, the community 
being considered in the light of consumers. This is an 
admirable law, both in its cause and its effects, and he 
who could succeed in well and properly elucidating it, 
would in my opinion have the right to say — '' I have 
not passed through this life without paying my tribute 
to society." 

All circumstances which favour the operations of 
production are welcomed with joy by the producer, for 
ike immediate effect is to enable him at the same time 
to render greater benefits to the community, and to 
demand a greater remuneration for himself. All circum- 
stances which are adverse to production, are received 
with psun by the producer, for the immediate effe(^ is to 
limit his services, and consequently his remuneration. 
It is so ordered, that the immediate good and evil of 
fortunate or adverse circumstances should be the lot of 
the producer, in order that he might be invincibly led 
to seek the one and to avoid the other. 

In the same manner, when a workman is able to 
improve lus particular branch of industry, the imme- 
diate advantage of the improvement is reaped by him- 
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self. This was necessary, in order to indnce him to 
tnm his attention to that object; and it was also just, 
because it is just that an effort crowned with success 
shonld bring its recompense with it. 

Bat I saj that these good and bad effects, though 
permanent in themselves, are not so as regards the pro- 
ducer. If it had been so, a principle of progressive 
inequality and infinite division would have been intro- 
duced among men; and this is the reason why this 
good and this evil are soon absorbed in the general 
destinies of humanity. 

How does that operafe? I will make it understood 
by some examples. 

Let us ti-ansport ourselves to the thurteenth century. 
The men who devoted themselves to the art of copying, 
received for the service they rendered a remuneration 
governed hy the general rate of profits. Among them 
there was found one, who sought and discovered the 
means of multiplying rapidly copies of the same work. 
He invented printing. 

At first this one man was enriched, and the othei*s 
-were impoverished. At the first superficial view, how- 
ever excellent might be the discovery, people hesitated 
in deciding if it were not more hurtful than useful. It 
seemed that it introduced into the world, as I have 
before said, an element of indefinite inequality. Gut- 
temberg made profits by his invention, and extended 
his invention by his profits, and that without limit, 
till he had mined all the other copyists. As to the 
public, the consumers, they gained little, for Gnttemberg 
took care not to lower the price of his books below that 
which was just enough to undersell his rivals. 
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Bat the Intelligence which gives harmony to the 
movements of the celestial bodies, has willed also to 
extend it to the internal mechanism of societjT. We 
shall see how the economic advantages of the invention 
escape from the individnal, and become for ever the 
common patrimony of the mass. 

At length the discovery becomes known. Gattem- 
berg is no longer the only printer; other persons imitate 
him. Their profits are at first considerable. They are 
rewarded for having entered the first on the path of 
imitation, and that again was necessary in order that 
they might have motive enough to attract them to it, 
and that they might contribute to the great definite 
result towards which we are approaching. They gain 
much, but they gain less than the inventor, for compe- 
tition is awakened and begins its work. The price of 
books becomes continually lowered. The profits of the 
imitators diminish, in proportion as the period from the 
time of the invention lengthens, that is to say, in pro- 
portion as imitation becomes less meritorious. The 
new industry soon arrives at its normal state; in other 
words, the remuneration of the printers is no more 
exempt from the general rule, and, as in former times, 
with regard to the copyists, the earnings of the printers 
are regulated by the general rate of profits. Here then 
is this production, inasmuch as it is such, replaced in 
the condition it occupied at first. The invention is not, 
however, the less acquired — ^the saving of time, labonr, 
effort, for a given result, for a determinate number of 
copies, has not been the less realized. But how does 
this show ilself ? By the cheapness of books. And 
for whose benefit? For the benefit of the consumer, of 
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fiocietj, of humanity. The printers, who thenceforward 
had no particular and exclusive merit, received no 
longer an exclusive remuneration. As men, as consu- 
mers, they without doubt participate in the advantages 
which the invention has conferred on the community. 
But this is alL Inasmuch as they are printers, inasmuch 
as they are producers, they have re-entered the oi'dinary 
conditions common to all the producers of the country. 
Society pays them for their work, but no longer for 
the utility of the invention. That has become the com- 
mon and free heritage of the whole of the human race. 

I confess that the wisdom and beauty of these laws 
strike me with admiration and respect. I see in them 
Saird'Simonism (Note H.) — to each according to his 
capacitt/, to each capacity according to its works* I see 
in them communism (Note I.) — ^that is to say, the ten- 
dency of property to become the common heritage of 
men; but a Saint- Simonisniy a communism regulated by 
infinite foresight, and not abandoned to the weakness, 
to the passions, to the arbitrary laws of men. 

What I have said of the business of the printer, may 
be said of all the instruments of labour, from the nail 
and the hammer, to the locomotive engme and the 
electric telegraph. Society enjoys all through the abun- 
dance of consumption, and enjoys it gratuitously^ because 
their effect is to dimkdsh the price of articles, and all 
that part of the price which has been annihilated, which 
represents the work of the inventor in the production, 
evidently renders the production, in that degree, gratui- 
tous. The only thing remaining to be paid for is the 
manual labour, the actual labour, and, in p'^ying this, 
abatement is made in respect of the result which is due 
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to the invention; it will at least be so, after it shall 
have run through the cycle I have just described, and 
which it is in its nature to go through. 

I send for a workman, he comes with his saw, I pay 
him two fi'ancs per day, and he saws for me twenty-five 
planks. If the saw had not been invented he would 
not perhaps have fashioned one, and I should not the 
less have paid him for his day's work. (Note J.) The 
usefulness of the saw is then a gratuitous gift of nature 
to me, or rather it is a portion of the heiitage which I 
have received in comrr^on with all my brother men from 
the intelligence of our ancestors. I have two labourers 
in my field ; the one holds the handle of the plough, the 
other the handle of the spade. The result of their work 
is very different, but the price of the day's labour of 
each is the same, because remuneration is not in pro- 
portion to the utility of the product of labour, but to the 
effort, to the labour required. 

I entreat the patience of the reader a little further, 
and beg him to believe that I have not lost sight of my 
subject — commercial freedom. But he must allow me 
to recapitulate the conclusion at which I have arrived. 
Eemuneraiion is not proportioned to the utility of the 
works which the producer brings to market, but to his 
labour,* 

I have taken my examples frY)m human inventions. 
Let us now speak of natural advantages. In all pro- 

* It is true that labour does not receive a uniform remune- 
ration. There are different kinds of labour, more or less 
intense, dangerous, skilful, &c. Competition establishes in 
each case a current price, and it is of this variable price that 
I speak. 
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dactlon nature and man concur. But the useful part 
which nature performs is always gratuitous. It is only 
that part of the utility that is due to human labour, 
which forms the object of exchange, and consequently 
of remuneration. This no doubt varies very much, by 
reason of the intensity of the labour, of the skill, of the 
promptitude, of its aptitude, of the need for it at the 
time, of the temporary absence of rivalry, &c. &c But 
it is not the less true in principle that the concurrence 
of natural laws belonging to all, does not at all enter 
into the price of the product. 

We do not pay for the air we respire, though it is so 

usefid to us, that without it we could not live for two 

minutes. We do not pay for it, because nature supplies 

it to us without the intervention of any human labour. 

But if we desired to separate from it one of the gases 

which compose it, for example, in order to fill a balloon, 

we must give ourselves some trouble, or if we cause 

another to perform the work for us, we must pay him 

an equivalent price for his trouble, the same as he would 

have gained in producing another effect. Whence we 

see that the things really exchanged are trouble, efforts, 

and labour. I do not in reality pay for the hydrogen 

gas, (Note K.) since it is everywhere at my disposal, 

but the labour requu:ed to disengage it is the labour 

which has been spared to me, and I must make restitu- 

tion for it. It will be said that there are other things 

to pay for, the expense of materials and of apparatus. 

But still in these things also it is only labour for which 

I pay. The price of the coal employed i-epresents the 

labour which has been required to raise it from the mine, 

and to transport it thence. 
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We do not pay for the light of the sun, because nature 
lavishes it upon us. But we pay for that of gaa, of 
tallow, of oil, of wax, because in these cases there is 
human labour to be remunerated; and remark, that it is 
entirely the work, and not its utility, to which remunera- 
tion is proportioned, so that it may very well happen 
that one of these illuminating powers, though much 
more intense tlian another, may however cost less. It 
would be sufficient for this result that the same quantity 
of human labour could furnish more of this product 
than of the other. 

When the water-carrier supplies my house with 
water, if I pay for it with regard to the absolute utility 
of the water, my fortune would not suffice. But I pay 
him on account of the trouble which he has taken. If 
he requires more, others will supply me for that price; 
and definitively, in case of need I could fetch it mysel£ 
The water is not really the subject of our bargain, but 
the labour required for the obtaining of the water. 
This point of view is so important, and the conse- 
quences which I am about to draw from it so clear as 
to the freedom of international exchange, that I would 
fain still farther elucidate my meaning by other ex- 
amples. 

The quantity of alimentary substance contained in 
potatoes does not cost us very dear, because they are 
obtained by comparatively little labour. We pay more 
for wheat, because, in order to produce it, nature exacts 
a much greater sum of human labour. It is evident 
that if nature did for the one as much as it does for the 
other, the prices would tend to a level. It is not 
possible that the producer of wheat should permanently 
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I gain much more than the prodacer of potatoes. The 
I law of competition would be opposed to this. 
' If by a fortunate miracle the fertility of all arable 
land were made to increase, it is not the agricnltm*lst, 
bat the consumer, who would reap the advantage of 
this phenomenon, for it would be manifested bj abun- 
dance and by cheapness. There would be less labour 
mixed up in each hectolitre* of corn, and the agricul- 
turist would not be able to exchange it except against a 
less amount of labour incorporated in all other products. 
I^ on the contrary, the fecundity of the soil is by some 
cause suddenly diminished, the part of nature in its 
production will be less, and that of human labour 
greater, and the produce therefore dearer. I am, then, 
correct in saying that it is in consumption, in humanity, 
that all economic phenomena are in the end resolved. 
So ions: as we have not followed their effects to this 
point, so long as we stop at the immediate effects — ^to 
those which affect a man or a class of men, insomuch 
as we consider the question only aa proditcerSy we are 
not economists, any more than he is a physician who 
instead of followmg through the whole organic structure 
the effects of the draught in order to judge, confines 
himself to observing how it affects the palate or the 
throat 

The tropical regions are very favourable to the pro- 
duction of sugar and coffee. This is the same as 
saying that nature does the greater part of the work, 
and leaves little to be done by manual labour. But 
then who reaps the advantages of this liberality of 
nature? Not those regions, for competition obliges 
* The hectolitre is equal to 22-0096 imperial gallons. 
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them to receive ouly renumeration for the mantial 
labour, bat mankind in general, for the result of this 
liberality is cheapness^ and cheapness belongs to all tlie 
world. 

Here is a temperate zone, where coal and iron ore are 
so near the surface that we have only to stoop to take 
them up. At first the inhabitants of such a spot, I 
grant yon, would profit by this happy circumstance. 
But soon competition would come forward, the prices 
of coal and of iron would be lowered, so that the gift of 
nature might be gratuitously obtained by all, and humaa 
labour would be remunerated alone according to the 
general rate of profits. 

Thus the bounties of nature, as well as improvements 
made in the processes of production, are, or are con- 
stantly tending to become, under the law of competition, 
the common and gratuitous patrimony of consumers, of 
the mass, of humanity. 

The countries which do not possess these advantages, 

have, therefore, everything to gain by exchanging with 

those who do possess them, because exchange is made 

between labour and labour^ the portion of usefulness 

derived from nature being deducted which these works 

include. And they are evidently the most favoured 

countries, which have incorporated in a given amount 

of human labour, the most of these natural advantages* 

Their products, representing less labour, are leas 

highly paid for, in other terms, they are cheaper, 

find if all the liberality of nature resolves itself into 

cheapness, evidently it is not the country producing, 

but the country consuming, which reaps the benefit 
of it 
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Hence we eee the enonnona absurdity of this con- 
suming country, in refusing a production precisely 
because it is cheap. It is as if it said, *^ I will have 
nothing which nature gives. You ask me for an effort 
equal to two, to give me a production which I cannot 
create but with an effort equal to four; you can do so, 
because with you Nature has done half your work. 
Well! I will not have it, and I will wait till your 
dimate, becoming more inclement, will force you to ask 
me for it work in exchange equal to four, in order to 
treat with you upon the footing of equality." 

A is a favoured country, B is a country badly 
treated by nature. I say that exchange is advan- 
tageous to both, but above all to B, because exchange 
does not consist in usefulness against usefulnessy but in 
vdue against v(diie. But A produces more of what is 
useful for the same valuej since the utility of the pro- 
duction includes what is bestowed on it by nature, and 
what is given to it'by labour, while the value corres- 
ponds only with the human labour which has been 
bestowed on it. Then B makes a purchase all to his 
own advantage. In paying the producer at A simply 
for his labour, he receives over and above that, the 
benefit of the natural ad7antages which have been given 
to it 

Let UB apply the general rule. 

Exchange is the barter of value^ and the value being 
reduced by competition to represent labour, exchange is 
the barter of equal amounts of labour. What nature 
has done for the productions exchanged, is given in one 
shape or other gratuitously, and over and above the 
purchase value; whence it follows strictly, that exchanges 
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accomplished with conntries most fayoored bj nature 
are most adyantageoos. 

The theory, of which I haye in this chapter endear 
yonred to trace the outline and form, would demand 
great deyelopments. I haye considered the subject 
only as it relates to commercial freedom; bat, perhapS) 
the attentiye reader will haye perceiyed the frnitfid 
germ which might, in its growth, destroy protecti(n, 
Fourierism, (Note L.) Saint'Simonism^ Communisnt 
and all the schools which haye for their object to ex- 
dude from the goyemment of the world the law of 
COMPETITION. Considered in the point of yiew of the 
producer, competition often clashes, without doubt, witk 
indiyidual and immediate interests. But considering H 
under the aspect of the general end of all labour, of thi 
uniyersal well-being — ^in a word, of consumption-^ir» 
shall find that competition plays, in the moral worid, 
the same part as the tendency to an equilibrium doed k 
the material world. It is the foundation of true comnoh 
nism^ of true socialism, of that equality of well-being 
and of conditions so desired in our day; and if so many 
sincere publicists, so many reformers, in perfect good, 
fdth, demand them from the effect of arbitrary measive^ 
it is because they do not understand the principles of 
free trade. 
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Note H, page 67. 

SaaU'Simonism, The English reader may not, perhaps, be 
acquainted with the various associations and doctrines which 
have arisen of late years among the French people, the 
offspring of the great convulsions through which they have 
passed. A brief explanation of these things may, therefore, 
not be unacceptable. The followers of Saint-Simon have been 
designated as a sect half-religious, half-philosophical. Saint- 
Simonism takes its name from its founder, Saint-Simon,* 
who, from his earliest youth, was penetrated with a presenti- 
ment of the great destiny which awaited him.t He served 
«everal campaigns in America, and considered that the war 
of independence there was the commencement of a new 
political era. He avoided taking part in the purely destruc- 
tive movement of the French Revolution, and directed all his 
effcHTta towards the elaboration of a theory which might rein- 
state society on new foundations. The remedy for the evils 
I wiiich surrounded him, he conceived, consisted in the produc- 
I tion of a new general doctrine. During a period of thirty- 
I four years, he laboured incessantly in developing and maturing 
\ his grand project. He exhausted his fortune, and reduced 
j himself to the greatest poverty and privations, in the 
publication of works explanatory of his system, and in using 
otheir efforts, to make the working classes understand the new 
social position which they were destined to fill. He seems to 
have been a sincere enthusiast, and his followers looked up to 

* He was bom in 1760 and died in 1825. 

t At thd age of 17 yean he caused himself to be awakened every 
morning by the words, " BisCt M, te Comtey you have great things to do.** 
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him as an inspired being, as one who had given a new reli| 

to the world. 

A universal church, this new religion of love, was to govei 
things temporal as well as spiritual; it was to be the tribi 
of men as well as of their conscience. According to 
doctrine, science is holy, industry is holy, for they are 
means of ameliorating the condition of the poorest class< 
and of raising them nearer to their God. Priests, savt 
induatrielSy compose the whole of the society. The chiefs 
the priests, the chiefs of the savans, the chiefs of the indi 
triels, compose the whole of the government. And 
property (bien) is the property of the chiurch, and ev< 
profession is a religious function, a grade in the soci 
hierarchy. To each is given according to his capacity, 
each capacity according to its works. This was the d< 
enunciated by Saint-Simon. He believed that the wlu 
world is advancing towards the unity of doctrine and 
activity; that the state of antagonism would give place 
the state of association. Thus the organization of is 
would increase production, and work out improvements 
inventions, which are now left to the chances of individi 
enterprise. He asserted that the definite end towards whi( 
all human capacities should converge, should be the enl 
annihilation of antagonism. Universal association gii 
rise to the amelioration, always progressive, of the moi 
physical, and intellectual condition of the human race. 

The Saint-Simonians repudiate the idea of community 
goods, and insist upon their grand principle, 'Ho 
according to his capacity, and each capacity according to 
works." But it is difficult to discover how. In their pi 
posed associations, the individual could enjoy any pei 
property, since he was not allowed any testamentary lil 
and the capital was absorbed by a body of banquUrs-prt 
to whom were entrusted the funds of the society, and the 
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I tribution of the instruments of labour. It was argued, that 

I in order that the industry of the association might arrive to 

> the degree of perfection of which it is capable, the following 

conditions were necessary: — 1st, That the instruments* of 

labour should be distributed according to the wants of each 

locality and each branch of industry;— 2d, That they should 

be proportioned to indiyidual capacities, in order that they 

: shonld be put in action by the most capable hands; — 3d, 

Lastly, that production should be so organized, that there 

should be no dread, in any of its branches, of scarcity or of 

obstacles; therefore the funds of production were regulated 

and distributed by a body taken from the priesthood, in whom 

it appears resided all the real power of the society. 

After the revolution of July, 1830, this sect was brought 
more prominently into notice by the eloquence and ability of 
its chief, M. Enfantin, who became well known and con- 
spicuous as the leader of the Saint-Sunonians ; he was the 
principal editor of their paper, the organ of their peculiar 
opinions. M. Enfantin was scarcely less venerated by his 
followers than Saint-Simon had been; the Pdre Enfantin, as 
he was called, was looked upon by them as a being vested 
with all the sacredness of their supposed inspired master. 
At that time the Saint-Simonians indulged in all kinds of 
eccentricities, dressed in a peculiar costume, formed associa- 
tions^ among themselves, and attempted to live together 
according to the rules of their society. After a short period, 
however, their journal became obnoxious to the Government; 
it was prosecuted and suppressed, and notwithstanding the 
P^re Enfantin pleaded his own cause, the leaders were con- 
demned to a term of imprisonment. Since that time the sect 
seems to have declined: many of its followers have merged 

* Instnuneats of labour are here meant, in the most extended sense, 
ibe funds or means of production. 
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Into other associations, purporting to be formed for the 
object — ^the reformation of the social system — awhile otbers^l 
with their hearts full of philanthropy, seek the amelioratioal 
of society by other means than by forming themselves into 
fiinciful associations, and free trade and free interoomrse are 
received by them as two great and powerful agents to this 
end. The P^re himself, still respected, revered by his 
former followers, is now contentedly engaged in the Hurth^r* 
ance of these objects. He is greatly interested in the extefr< 
sion of railways, and also in a favourite project, much 
entertained in France at present — ^that of cutting a ship eaasl 
through the Isthmus of Suez, and thus facilitating the inteir- 
course of Europe with India. 

P. 

Note I, page 67. 

Communi*m» Societies of Communists are widely 8piPes4 
throughout France, and thence into other parts of Europe} 
their doctrines are republican, pushed to the very verge of 
extravagance. Community of goods, as the name imports, 
is one of their fundamental principles, while they indulge in 
all the wildest dreams of democracy— happily impossible of 
realization. The vain attempt, however, must be followed 
by much mischief—by anarchy and destruction. The few 
carried away by an enthusiastic and exalted imagination, msjp 
sincerely and truly believe that Communism will lead to • 
higher and better state of society; but it is to be feared thai 
the unprincipled and designing may* by its propagation, 11198 
the ignorant and unthinking into dangerous excesses, increas* 
ing the evil which they profess to remove. 

These theorists, while insisting on the rights of Hum, 
forget his weakness and his vices, and build up a state of 
society in which each must of necessity be virtuous and s^- 
denying, or the whole fabric would at once fall to pieces; let 
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I each indiyidual exercise the same virtues m the present state • 

I of society which would be required in their Utopia, then 

' misery would vanish, and there would he no call for other 

change. 

P. 

Note J, page 68. 

In the large tanneries near London, the proprietors hare 

put up steam-engines, which perform in great part the hard 

work, the drudgery of the establishment. They pump the 

water, grind the bark, and do all that part of the labour 

which does not call for intelligence. The number of workmen 

employed is thus diminished, but the wages of such as are 

engaged are greatly raised, so ais to be double in amount to 

the wages paid in country tan-yards, in which all the work 

is still performed by the labour of man. In this case the 

benefit of machinery is obvious, and is far greater than 

described by M. Bastiat. The workmen no longer having 

tbeir energies exhausted in labour purely mechanical, are 

paid for their skill and intelligence, and are raised in the 

social scale, 

P. 

Note K, page 69. 

Here the author has fallen into a mistake' in chemistry 
-which spoils his illustration. Hydrogen forms no part of 
the atmosphere we breathe, but is obtained by the decompo- 
sition of water, which fact might very easily have been appUed 
in illustration. 

Pv 

Note L, page 74. 

Pourieritm. The doctrines of an association, so called from 
its founder, Charles Foiirier,* who like Saint-Simon, devoted 
bis life to the development of a theory for social improve- 

* "He was bom at Besaxigon, in Franche-Comt6, in April, 1772, and 
died at Paris, in October, 1837. 
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ment. Like Saint^Simon, too, he seems to have been a 
virtuous enthusiast, pursuing his object under great diffi- 
culties, living in obscurity, and exhausting his pecuniary 
resources in order to develop his theory, and cause it to 
attract the attention of the world. He was the son of a 
merchant of Besan9on, who left him a very small patrimony. 
While young, he was engaged in mercantile pursuits, during 
that eventM period when all France was convulsed with the 
horrors of the Bevolution, and when new theories and new 
projects were constantly but vainly put forth, to ameliorate 
the condition of the suffering poor. He was thus led early 
to reflect on these subjects, and imbibed a deep conviction, 
that there must be something radically wrong in the social 
system. In 1793, he was compelled for two years to serve in 
the army, which time was not lost to him, as he thus had an 
opportunity of studying those parts of military discipline, 
which he afterwards applied to the formation of his pacific 
associations. 

In 1808 he issued the prospectus of a work which he was 
about to publish, entitled ThSorie dea qwxtre mouvemena et 
des destinies Crenerales. This work was to consist of a series 
of eight volumes. 

This prospectus announced his new discovery, and was so 
strange and mystical, that it attracted scarcely any attention. 
He still pursued his studies, little noticed, till 1814, when M. 
Muiron, a gentleman of studious habits, and proprietor of a 
provincial newspaper, accidentally obtaiaed a copy of the 
prl^spectus, and was so struck with the theory it enunciated, 
that he at once became the friend and disciple of Fourier. 
From that time the field gradually was enlarged for Fourier: 
his theory began to attract some notice, and both the firiends 
were indefatigable in publishing works on the subject, and in 
otherwise bringing it baforo the public. But his name 
remained unknown in the v/orld till after the revoluticn of 
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1830, when the Saint-Simonians also began to attract atten- 
tion. In 1832, a journal of industrial reform, entitled La 
Phalanstere, was established by him and his followers, and 
also a joint-stock society, to enable them to carry out a 
practical experiment of this theory. An estate of 1200 or 
1300 acres of waste land was purchased at Cond^sur-Yegres, 
near SambouiQet. Buildings and other operations were 
commeinoed, but the company was soon stopped for want 
of fimds. The journal was also discontinued in 1834. Not- 
withstanding these drcumstanoes, the number of his disciples 
gradually increased, and ia 1836 a monthly journal was 
conmienced, under the name of La Phalange, and the influence 
of this journal has been gradually extending. In 1837 it was 
published twice a m<Hith, in 1840 three times a w^ek, and then 
it became a daily journal, now published under the name of 
lia Democratic Pacifique. It is said that since Fourier's 
death, the jirogress of Ids theory has been rapid. In 1840 
Mr. Arthur Young purchased an estate near D^on, for the 
purpose of establishing a phalange. Sixty thousand pounds 
are embarked in the undertaking, and there are one hundred 
and thirty persons liying in the chateau, and endeavouring to 
realize the benefits supposed to arise from such an association. 
M. Fouriw's theories are still more elaborate and mystical 
than those of Saint-Simon. They have, however, this advan- 
tage over the latter, that a new religion does not form a part 
of his system; he was a Christian, and his followers do not 
attempt to raise him up as a prophet. The Fourierists do 
not seek to mix in political matters, and profess to be inter- 
ested in bringing about only a social reform. It would be 
impossible, within any reasonable limits, to give a summary 
of the abstruse and faaci^ doctrines put forth by Fourier. 
It would require no little time and thought to master his 
abstract reasonings and deductions, and after all, perhaps, 
they would be found little worth the labour, for imagination 
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nms riot in all the whimsical details and analogies of 
theories; and unless the reader were duly initiated and imbued 
with Fourierism, the recital of them might excite something 
approaching to risibility. Only a brief sketch of the practical 
part of this system, with regard to its industrial arrang^nenl) 
will here be attempted, leaving entirely untouched all that 
regards education and social intercourse, which' embraces 
many strange and novel ideas. 

The social theory, as laid down by Fourier, professes— Ut, 
To abolish idleness by making industry attractive, ad, To 
Institute thorough liberty, association, and order. 8d, To 
test capacity by the vote of all. 4th, To remunerate aocord- 
iqg to works, without destroying heritage. 5th, To maintain 
capital as individual property, while submitting industrial 
undertakings to a uniform regime. 

The first germ of the association is the group formed o^ 
individuals. Groups are formed into a series, which is the 
association of groups. A number of series form a phalanqs, 
which is the association of series. These are the elements of 
aU combined action, and may be developed so as to embrace the 
whole world, ii^the following order: phalange, town, provinoe* 
capital, continental metropolis, universal metropolis. The 
groups are thus formed. An individual desires to execute a 
certain work, to introduce a new cultivation, or to estahlish a 
manufacture still unknown. Alone he cannot accomplish it; 
he therefbre calls to his aid coadjutors, and according to the 
requirements of the work they group themselves around him: 
the old man brings his doubts and his experience—the child 
his unreflecting sprightliness—the adult his vigour and energjr 
—the matured man his calculation and moderation-4he 
theorist his projects of improvement — the practician his 
dexterity, and his power of execution — man his strength and 
his manly mindfulness — woman her grace and her delicate 
cares. Each will choose his lot, will have a place assigned 
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I to Mm, and the liberty of aH is the result of their agreement 
I as to time, place, the mode of execution, and the divers 
conditions of the work. Once all these points agreed upon, 
the contract of attraction is past, and the group is bound 
together. Each group has its honorary and active officers, 
selected by its members. Thus by the free organization of 
individuals, taking place by voluntary engagement, the groups 
are formed. The free organization of groups taking place in 
the same manner, gives birth to the series. The numerous de- 
tails are intended to show how all may be made to harmonize 
like nmsical notes, and how labour may be made attractive. 

The minimum number of a group is three persons. A fuU 
group must be at least seven. A series ought to contain at 
least five groups, nor less than 24 individuals — should be 
40, allowing sick and absent. Each phalange is to consist of 
nine series, and each phalange completes one whole establish- 
ment, nnder one self-legislation, its members living in a large 
magnificent building, and by proper arrangements securing 
ecQBomy of production and consumption. 

To preserve harmony, much arrangement of parts is neces* 
sary. Whether in practice this harmony can be obtained, 
and the complicated machinery can continue its course 
unliroken, can be best tested by experience. The prospect 
must be very alluring to those who, ill compensated for their 
labour, and living in dirt and discomfort, see themselves as 
Fourierists inmates of palaces, surrounded by plenty and 
i comfort; but to those who are not carried away by their 
I personal feelings, tftis scheme may appear rather the dream 
I of a philanthropist, than capable of practical utility, as human 

nature is at present constituted.* 

P. 

* Fourier calculated, that by this combination, an increase of produce 
tnight be made from three to sevenfold, and the economy of general and 
indlTldual expenditure improved tenfold. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUR PRODUCTIONS ARE BURTHENED AVITH 

TAXES. 

Tms is a part of the same sophism. You require that 
foreign productions should be taxed, in order to nea- 
tralize the effect of the taxes which press heavilj on 
our home productions. The question still is to equalize 
the conditions of production. We need only say one 
word on this head, which is, that the tax is an arti- 
ficial obstacle, which has exactly the same result as a 
natural obstacle, that of forcing a rise in price. If this 
rise arrives at such a point, that there is more loss in 
creating the production than in obtaining it from 
abroad, by creating the exchangeable yalue, laissez 
faire. Private interest will soon learn to choose the 
least of two evils. I might, therefore, send the reader 
back to the preceding demonstration ; but the soplusm 
which I have here to combat, recurs so often in the 
dolorous lamentations and petitions, I^had almost said 
the demands, of the protectionist school, that it well 
deserves a special discussion. 

If you speak of one of those exceptional taxes which 
are laid on certain productions, I will willingly admit 
that it is reasonable to subject the foreign production to 
it. For example; — ^it would be absmd to take off the 
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daty from foreign salt; not that, in an economic point 
of view, France would lose anything by it — quite the 
contrary. Whatever you may say, principles are inva- 
riable, and France would gsun by it, as she wiU always 
gain by avoiding a natural or artificial obstacle; but 
here the obstacle has been put for a fiscal object This 
end must necessarily be attained; and if foreign salt 
were sold in our markets free of duty, the Treasury 
would not receive its hundred millions of francs, and 
most obtain them from some other branch of taxation* 
There would be an evident incongruity, in creating an 
obstacle for a certain end which is not attained. It 
would have been better to have had recourse at first to 
this other tax, and not to tax French salt These are 
circumstances under which I admit of a duty, not pro- 
tective but fiscal, being placed on foreign productions. 

But to assert that a nation should, because she is 
subjected to heavier taxes than neighbouring nations, 
protect herself by her tariff from the competition of her 
rivals, that is a sophism, and it is on that pomt I 
intend to attack it. 

I have said several times, that I only profess the pro- 
duction of theories, and tracing, as far as I am able, the 
sources of the errors of the protectionists. If I were 
dealing with polemics, I should say to them^Why do 
you direct your tariff principally against England and 
Belgium, the most heavily taxed countries in the 
world? Am I not authorised in seeing merely a pre- 
text in your argument? But I am not one of those 
who believe, that any man can be a prohibitionist from 
interest and not from conviction. ^The doctrine of pro- 
tection is too popular for it not to be held sincerely. 
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If the majority had faith in liberty, we shonld be freeii 
Without doabt it is private interest which bnrthem 
oar tariffs, but only after acting upon the conTiotioii. 
'*The will," says Pascal, "is one of the principal oi^atu 
of beliefl" Bat belief does not the less exist, from 
having its roots in the wiU and the secret inspirations 
of egotism. 

Let us return to the sophism founded on taxation* 

The State may make a good or a bad use of its 
taxes; it makes a good use when it renders servioes to 
the public equivalent in value to what the public gives; 
it makes a bad use of them, when it expends this value 
without giving anything in return. 

In the first case, to say that taxes place the cotrntry 
that pays them in a more unfavourable conditioii for 
production, than that which is free from thetii« id a 
sophism. We pay twenty millions of francs, it is true, 
for justice and police; but we have justice and polide» 
the security which they afford us, the time they save 
us, and it is very probable that production is neither 
easier nor more active among people, if there be any 
such, where each takes the law into his own hands* I 
grant that we pay several hundred millions of fiaiios 
for roads, bridges, harbour, railroads ; but then ire 
possess these railroads, these harbours^ these bridgefli 
these roads, and unless it should be asserted, that it Is 
a bad speculation to establish them, nobody dUl say 
that they render us iniRerior to those people who have 
not, it is true, to provide for the budget of public 
works, but who likewise have no public works. And 
this explains why, while we accuse our taxes of being 

cause of our industrial inferiority, we direct oaf 
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tariff predsdj against thote oalioH wUch are the auet 
heaTilj taxed It is liiat the taxes, we& cmplqj«d» hr 
from detericHatiiig, hare ■■!> fiw Urd ihe amoiu of pro- 
duction of these peofileu Theeoe tre ahrajs anire at 
this conclusioii, that tiie so^ubbv of the prc^ectknistB 
are not only wide of tiie tndi, bet, on the eontnij, 
are the very antipodes to the tnith. 

As to those taxes which are nnprodiictiTe, aUdish 
them if yon can; bat it is the strangest waj that can 
be imagined of neutralising thdr eflfects, to add prirate 
taxes to public. Many thanks for the eompensation! 
The state has taxed ns too heavily, yon say. WeD, 
that is another reascm why we shoold not tax one 
another still morel 

A protective dnty is a tax directed against a fordgn 
product, but let us never forget, that it falls upon the 
home consumer. Now the consumer is a tax-payer. 
And it is not pleasant language to address him in these 
ienns: *' Because the taxes are heavy, we raise the 
price of everything for you; because the state abstracts 
a part of your revenue, we will give up another part 
to monopoly?'' 

But let ns penetrate more deeply into a sophism 
Tvhich is so accredited by our legislators, although it 
is rather extraordinary that it should be precisely those 
who maintiun unproductive taxes (which is the hypo- 
thesis in question), who attribute our pretended indus- 
trial inferiority to them, in order to redeem it afterwards 
hy further taxes and further impediments. 

It appears evident to me, that protection might, 
Tvithout changing its nature or results, take the fbrtn of 
a direct tax, levied by the state, and dbtributed in 
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indemnifying premiums to the priyileged branches of 
industry. 

Let us assume, that foreign iron might be sold in our 
market at eight francs and no lower, and French iron 
at twelve francs as the lowest price. 

Under this hypothesis, there will be two ways for 
the state to insure the home market to the prodacer. 

The first would be to place a duty of five francs 
upon foreign iron. It is clear that thus it wonld be 
excluded, since it could not be sold for less than thirteen 
francs, viz. eight francs for the remunerative price, and 
five francs for the tax; and at this price it would be 
excluded from the market by French iron, which we 
have assumed to be at twelve francs. In this case the 
buyer, the consumer, will have paid all the cost <^ 
protection. 

The state might also have laid upon the public a 
duty of ^ye francs, and have given it as a prenuum to 
the iron-master. The protective result would have been 
the same. Foreign iron would have been equally ex- 
cluded; for our iron-master would have sold at seven 
francs, that which, with the five francs premium, would 
give him his remunerative price of twelve francs; but 
with iron in the market at seven francs, the foreigner 
could not sell his at eight. 

I can only see one pomt of diJSerence between these 
two systems; the principle is the same, the result is 
the same; only in the one case the protective duty is 
paid by some few, in the other by alL 

I confess frankly my predilection for the second 
system. It appears to me more just, more economical, 
and more straightforward — more just, because, If 
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society wishes to give a largess to some of its mem- 
bers, all should contribate towards it — ^more economical, 
because it would save much expense in the collecting, 
', and wonld do away with many hnpediments; in fine, 
more straightforward, because the public woold see the 
4)peration clearly, and know what it was being made 
to do. 

Bat if the protective system had taken this form, 
would it not be rather laughable to hear the people say 
— «« We pay heavy taxes for the army, the navy, justice, 
public works, the university, the debt, <&c; it exceeds 
a thousand millions: on this account it would be very 
well, that the state should take another thousand mil- 
lions from us to assist those poor iron-masters, those 
poor shareholders of Auzin, those unfortunate owners 
of forests, those useful cod-fishers?" 

If it is narrowly looked at, you may be assured that 
the tendency of the sophism I am combating is reduced 
to that. Your efforts, gentlemen, will be in vain; 
jon cannot give money to some without taking it from 
others. If you mean absolutely to impoverish the 
contributor, all weU and good; but, at least, do not 
laugh at him, and do not say to him — '* I aioa taking 
still more from you, to compensate for what I have 
already taken.'' 

I should never come to an end, did I wish to show 
all the fallades of this sophisn). I shall content myself 
with three reflections. 

You take advantage of France being overladen with 
taxes, to deduce from it, that you must protect such or 
such branches of industry. But we have to pay these 
taxeSy in spite of the protection. If then the represen- 
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tative of a branch of industry were to oome before yc 
and to say — " I am made to join in the payment 
taxes; that raiMs the ooBt-price of my prodnctioii^ 
I ask for a protectee dnty to raise also the 
price;" what else does he ask, bnt that his part of 
taxes should fall upon the rest of the oommnnity ? 
purpose is to recover, by the enhanced price of hi« pi 
dnctions, the amount of his share of taxation. Koi 
the whole of the taxes being paid into the tireaamy, 
the mass of the people being sabject to this rise 
pricO) they pay both their own tax and that of 
branch of industry. But, you say, we will protect evei]^ 
body. In the first place, such a thing is impoeaUde;! 
and eren were it possible, of what adrantage wonld MJ 
be? *^I will pay for you, you shall pay for ine, b4| 
any how the tax must be paid." 

Thus you are the dupes of an illusion. Yoa pay] 
taxes in order to have an army, a navy, a church, il 
university, judges, roads, <&c, and afterwards you wish 
to free from its share of the taxation, first one branch 
of industry, then a second, then a third, always distri- 
buting the burthen among the mass of the people; but 
you do nothing except create interminable eomplicatioiisb 
without any other result than the existence of these 
complications. Prove to me that the rise of prioe^ 
owing to protection, falls upon the foreigner, and I 
might see something specious in your argument. Bill; 
if it is true, that the French public paid the tax befbn 
the law, and that subsequent to the law it pays at once 
the protective duty and the tax, in truth I do not 8ee{ 
what is gsuned by it. 

But I go much further. ! say that the more heaivByl 
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ed we are, the more eager we ought to be to open 
;«nr ports and oor frontiers to the foreigner, who is less 
borthened than ourselves. And why? To place upon 
Jom a greater part of our burthen. Is it not an incon- 
testable axiom in political economy, that taxes, in the 
bng run, fall upon the consumer? The more then onr 
intercourse is increased, the more the foreign consumer 
win reimburse to us the tax incorporated in the pro- 
ducts we sell to him, whilst, in this respect, we shall 
ixfQ to make to him a smaller restitution, since, 
iCGording to onr hypothesis, his productions are less 
beaTily taxed than ours. 

To conclude; have you ever asked yourselves whether 
tiwM heavy taxes upoa which you argue, in order to 
justify your prohibitory system, are not rendered neoes- 
Mry by this veiy system? I should like to be told 
where would be the use of large standing armies, and 
powerAd navies, if trade were free. But this in a 
question for statesmen, 

" £t ne confondons pas, pour trop approfondir 
X>eiirs affaires avec les notres." * 



* And l0t II0 not, by a doeper inteBtlgatloii, confoimd ttnir tfiUIn wUb 
i Mm. 
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Note M. 



The fallacy, which has been clearly and satisfactory/^ 
exposed in this chapter, forms the stronghold of the corps of 
protectionists in England. "Your free-trade notions mjglitj 
be all very well," they say, " if it were not for the bi 
of a national debt; but having nearly thirty miUions sterlii^j 
to pay every year on that account, in addition to all Hm] 
current expenses of the state, what injustice, what cru^^j 
would it be to bring the labouring-class of England, unproi^, 
tected, into competition with the untaxed serfs of Kussia^ 
and this argument is often brought forward as irrefutable^ 
after every other plea for protection has been abandoned aa 
untenable. In the first place, it would not be possible to 
show, as regards the labouring classes of the community^ ' 
meaning, by this description, all those who having no capital 
of their own, are set to work and supported by means of the 
capital of others — ^that they are any further implicated in the 
question than arises from the amoimt of capital disposable to i 
that end, and the absence of all legislative restraints uixm 
its employment. That system must be best for this Qume- ' 
rous and important class, which places the fewest obstacles 
in the way of the capitalist, and thus best promotes tba 
employment of labour. But, in ttie second place, it is the 
belief of all who have carefully considered the subject, 
examined the facts bearing upon it, that if the amount of our 
public burthens is weighed against the means of the country 
to bear them, and relatively to the burthens and the T¥i«>an« 
of supporting them of every other leading nation in Eoropei 
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"Sngland will be found to be among the most lightly taxed of 
any. Certain it is, that the load is progressively and steadily 
becoming lighter to each individual, through the greater 
numbers among whom it is apportioned, and the greater 
capital from the profitable employment of which the taxes 
can alone be provided. But if it were otherwise, if the bur- 
then were so far beyond the means of the community to bear 
it, that a part of the public revenue must necessarily be pro- 
vided out of the capital of the country, and our means of 
paying taxes should thus be, year by year, diminishing, it 
wonld then become all the morei necessary to lunit the 
Imrthen strictly to that which the public faith and interests 
should render unavoidable, and to distribute it as impartially 
as possible among the people, according to the means of 
: every class and individual, without striving, through a 
system of so-called protection, to relieve some at the expense 
of others. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE BALANCE OF TEADE. 



OuB adyergaries have adopted a system of tactics wUdl 
oanaot f«l to embarrass ns. Hare we established (Ml 
doctrine? They admit it in the most respectfiil mannei^l 
Do we attack thttr principles? They abandon tbf 
with the best grace in the world. They only demaadj 
one thing, which is, that our doctrines, which 
believe to be tme, should be confined to books, and thaij 
their principles, which they acknowledge to be vicioofli 
should govern in practice. Yield to them the adminia- ; 
tration of tariffs, and they will not dispute with yo«.J 
the dominion of theory. 

M. Gauthier de Bnmilly has lately said, '^ Ae^ffediy^ 
none of us mean to resuscitate the old theories of the 
balance of trade." This is well; but M. Gauthier> it ia| 
not enough to give a passing blow to error, it is also 
necessary not to reason immediately after, and for tha^ 
space of two hours, as if that error were a truth. 

Talk to me of M. Lestiboudois, indeed! He is a 
consequential reasoner, a logical arguer. There k 
nothing in his conclusions which is not to be inferred 
from his premises; he asks nothing of practice which 
he does not justify by theory. His principles may be 
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Ifidse, that is the qaestion. Bat at least he has a prin- 
dple. He belieyes, he proclaims aloud, that if France 
girea ten in ord^ to receive fifteen, she loses five, and 
h Ib quite nattiral that he should make Uws in aooord* 
anoe with his belie£ 

^^ It is a fact of great importance," says he, *^ that 
the amount of imports is continnallj increasing, and 
exceeds the amount of exports; that is to say, that 
every year France should buy more foreign productions, 
and sell fewer home productions. Do not the figures 
prove it? What do we see? In 1842 we find that 
the imports exceed the eicpprts by two hundred millions 
of Irancs. These facts prore to me, in the most con- 
vincing manner, that national labour is not sufficiently 
protected^ that we intrust foreign labour with the care of 
ibmishitig our supplies, that the competition of our 
rivals oppresses our national industry. The present law 
appears to me to be an affirmation of the fact, that it is 
not true, as the economists have declared, that when we 
bny, we necessarily sell a corresponding portion of our 
mercbandijse. It is eyident that it is possible to buy, 
not with our ordinary productions, not with our reve- 
nne, not with the fruits of our permanent labour, but 
with our capital, with our accumulated savings, those 
which should serve for reproduction, that is to say, 
that we can expend, squander the profits on our past 
savings, that we may be impoverished, march headlong 
to ruin, and entirely destroy the national capital. Thi9 
is precisely what we are doing* Every year we give 
two hundred millions to foreigners*^^ 

Weill this is a man with whom it ii possible to 
come to an understanding. There is no hypocrisy in 
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this language. The theory of the balance of trade iS] 
most plainly acknowledged in it. France imports two' 
hundred millions more than she exports. Therefore, 
France loses two htmdred millions a yean And the 
remedy? — ^is to prevent importation. This concliifflOD.'j 
is irrefra^ble. 

It is then with M. Lestibondois that we are aboat to 
contest, for how conld we dispute with M. Grantiuer? 
If we were to say to him, the balance of trade is an 
error; he would answer, that is precisely what I have 
advanced in my exordium. But if we were to exclaim, 
the balance of trade is a truth; he would saj, that is 
what I have settled by the conclusion to which I have 
come. 

The school of political economy will doubtless blame 
me for arguing with M. Lestibondois. To combat the 
theory of the balance of trade, they would say, is 
fightmg with the windmiU. 

But, take care, the balance of trade is neither so old, ' 
nor so feeble, nor so dead as M. Gauthier would ixH 
you, for the whole of the chamber, including M. Gaathier 
himself, have connected themselves, by their votes, with 
the theory of M. Lestibondois. 

However, in order not to fatigue my readers, I will 
not examine this theory closely. I will content mysdf 
with submitting it to the ordeal of facts. 

Our principles are constantly accused of being only 
good in theory. But teU me, gentlemen, do yon believe 
that merchants^ account-books are good in practice? 
It appears to me, that if there is anything in the world 
which has a practical authority, when it is a question 
of profit and loss, it is commercial accountancy. It -is 
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little likely thftt all the merchants in the world should 
for ages have come to an agreement together to keep 
their books in such a manner that they show to them 
their profits as losses, and their losses as profits. Of H 
tratb, I had rather believe that M. Lestibondois is a 
bad political economist. 

Now, one of my mercantile friends, having entered 
into two transactions of which the results have been 
very different, I have been carious to compare on this 
head, the accountancy of the counting-house with that 
of the custom-house, interpreted by M. Lestibondois, 
with the sanction of our six hundred legislators. 

M. T dispatched a ship from Havre to the 

United States, laden with French merchandise, and 
principally with the so-called articlea of Parisian 
industry^ to the amount of 200,000 francs. This was 
the declared value at the custom-house. On its arrival 
at New Orleans, it was found that the cargo had in- 
curred 10 per cent of charges, and it paid 30 per cent. 
in diaty, which made it amount to 280,000 francs. It 
was sold at 20 per cent, profit, say 40,000 francs, and 
produced a total of 320,000 francs, which the consignee 
converted into cotton. This cotton also incurred for 
transport, insurance^ commission, &c 10 per cent, of 
charges, so that at the moment it entered Havre, the 
new cargo amounted to 352,000 francs, and this was 
the value set down in the custom-house lists. To 
conclude, M. T realized again upon this return- 
cargo 20 per cent profit, say 70,400 francs ; in other 
words, the cotton was sold for 422,400 francs. 

If M. Lestibondois should require it, I will send him 
an extract fix)m the books of M. T , He will there 
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see set down at the credit side of the acconnt of prqfiU 
and losses^ that is to say, as gains, two items, one of 

40,000, the other of 70,000 francs, and M. T is 

well assured that in this respect his accounts do not 
deceive him. 

Bat, what will the figures that the cnstom-hotuie has 
set down in reference to this transaction say to M. 
Lestihondois ? They will tell him that France has 
exported 200,000 francs, and imported 352,000 francs; 
from wluch the hononrable deputy concludes ^^that the 
hoi expended, wasted the profits of her past savings^ 
that she has been impoverished^ that she is marching 
headlong to rwiw, that she has given 152,000 franc* of 
her capital to the foreignerJ*^ 

Some time after, M. T'--*^^ dispatched anothar 
vessel, likewise laden with 200,000 francs' worth of 
our national productions. But the unhappy ship 
foundered on quitting the port, and nothing remained 
for M. T-^ — to do but to enter into his hooka two 
little items thus worded: — 

'* Sundry merchandise, debtor to X, 200,000 francs, 
for the purchase of various articles shipped in the 
vessel N. 

*^ Profit and loss, ddftor to sundry merchandise^ 
200,000 francs, for the total and complete loss of the 
cargo*" 

In the mean time, the eastom'*house for its part 
inscribed 200,000 francs in its table of ea^ports, and aa 
it will never have anything in return to set down in the 
table of imports, it follows that M. Lestiboudoia will 
see in this shipwreck a dear net profit of 200,000 
francs to France. 
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I There is also this conclusion to be drawn from it, 
that according to the theory of the balance of trade, 
France possesses a very simple means of doubling her 
capital at anj minute. It would only be necessary that, 
after she had caused it to pass the custom-house, she 
should throw it into the sea. 

In this case the exports will be equal in amount to 
her capital ; the imports will be nil and even impossible, 
and we shall gain all that the ocean has swallowed up. 

This is a joke, say the protectionists. It is impos- 
sible that we could say such ridiculous things. You do 
say them, however, and what is more, you realize them, 
you impose them practically on your fellow-citizens, as 
much, at least, as it lies in your power. 

The truth is, that you must take the balance of trade 
the contrary way% and calculate our national profit, 
from foreign commerce, by the excess of imports over 
exports. This excess, the charges being deductadi 
forms the actual gain« But this theory, which is the 
tme one, leads directly to free trade. 

This theory, gentlemen, I offer to yon, together with 
all those which have formed the subjects of the pre* 
ceding chapters. Exaggerate it as much as yon will, 
it has nothing to dread from this process. Suppose 
even, if it would amuse you, that the foreigner inun- 
dated us with all kinds of useful merchandise, without 
asking anything In return; that our imports were 
infinite and our exports wi^ I defy you to prove that 
we shall be poorer in consequence. 
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Note N. 



The doctrine known under the name of ** The Balance of 
Trade," as described and demolished hy M. Bastiat, was 
long receiyed and acted upon as an incontestable truth, by 
the so-called practical men in England. Of late years, how- 
ever, we hear but little about it, and in truth it is difficult 
to conceive how any persons could argue as though to 
increase our wealth it was necessary to give much for little. 
It is probable that the fallacy could not have been supported 
as it was, if people had allowed themselves to consider gold 
as an article of commerce equally with corn, sugar, cloth, 
and all other merchandise. Accustomed in their daily con- 
cerns to purchase every object of desire with portions of the 
precious metals, they had come to consider them as the sole 
evidence of wealth, and it would be unfair, perhaps, to the 
protectionists, to keep out of sight that part of their theory 
which assumed, that where we sent out much and brougiht 
back little, the balance came to us in the form of gold. It 
was when our imports were large and our exports were smaU, 
and there appeared to be no means of balancing the account 
but by sending away gold, that the idea of loss and of ruin 
presented itself to their minds. They never contenoiplated 
that our exports of gold and of every other commodity must 
be limited to the quantity that we could conveniently spare, 
and that we never export anything but for the purpose of 

getting back that which is to us more desirable and more 
valuable. 

From the want, probably, of practical acquaintance with 

commercial tra^actions, M. Bastiat has fallen into some 
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mistakes, not in his argument, but in the details of the 
ejEample which he has brought in illustration of it. He has 
assumed that the charges and the duties payable on the first 
shipment, amounting to 40 per cent., or 80,000 francs, would 
go to swell the amount of the homeward investment; This is 
evidently incorrect. The cargo would, as stated, sell in New 
Orleans for the original cost, plus the charges, the duty, and 
the profits, but the charges would be paid to the ship-owner, 
the -wharfinger, the broker, and others, and the duty would 
be retained by the government, so that the homeward invest- 
ment of cotton would be to the value of the original cost, 
plus the profit only, or 240,000 francs. The value of this 
cotton at Havre would be that sum, plus the freight and 
other charges, and the importer's profit, which at the rate 
supposed, 20 per cent., would be 48,000 francs. The value 
would, however, figure in the custom-house accounts as 
312,000 francs, viz.: 

First cost 240,000 francs 

Charges, 10 per cent. ... 24,000 
Profit, 20 per cent 48,000 



312,000 francs, 

and the importer would receive as net proceeds that sum, 
less the 10 per cent, charges, which although paid to him 
by the buyer of the cotton, would already have been dis- 
bursed by him. 

This oversight on the part of M. Bastiat does not, however, 
affect his line of argument. 

^ P. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PETITION OF THE TALLOW AND WAX-CHANDLERS, THE ' 
MANUPACTUHERS OF LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, REPLEC- 
TORS, SNtJFPERS, EXTINGUISHERS, OF THE DEALERS IH 
TALLOW, OIL, RESIN, SPIRITS, AND OENERALLY IN ALL 
ARTICLES USED FOR ILLUMINATING. 

^* To the Members of the Chamber of Deptttles : — 

"Gentlemen, — ^You are following a good cottfse. 
Yott reject abstract theories; you are little interested in 
abundance or cheapness. Your cares are chiefly en- 
grossed in the condition of the producer. You wish to 
guarantee Mm from foreign competition. In short yon 
wish the national market to be supplied by national 
labour. We are about to offer you an admurable op- 
portunity of applying your — ^what shall we say?— 
theory? no, nothing is more deceitful than theory—- 
—your docerines?— your system?— your principles? 
— ^but you dislike doctrines, you have a hoiror of 
systems, and as to principles, you declare that there 
are none in social economy — we will therefore say your 
practice, your practice without theory and without 
principle. 

",We are suffering from the intolerable competition 
of a foreign rival, who is placed, as it seems to us, in a 
condition so infinitely superior to ours for the production 
of light, that he inundates our national market at a 
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I iDftrvelloasly reduced price, for as toon as he shows him* 
I sel( our sale ceases, all consumers apply to him, and a 
branch of French industry, of which the ramificaliona 
are mnomerable, is immediately thrown into a state of 
complete stagnation. This rival, who is no other than 
the 6im, wages such fiirions warfare against ns, that 
we suspect he is incited by 'perfidions Albion' (good 
diplomacy as times go), inasmuch as he shows towards 
that haughty island a consideration which he withholds 
fhmi us. 

" We pray that you will be pleased to make a law 
ordering that all windows, skylights, inside and outside 
shutters, curtains, fan-lights, bulls'-eyes, carriage-blinds, 
in short that all openings, holes, chinlcs, and crevices 
should be closed, by which the light of the sun can 
penetrate into houses, to the injury of the flourishing 
trades with whidi we have endowed our country, which 
cannot now, without ingratitude, abandon us to so 
unequal a contest. 

*' Be pleased gentlemen, not to mistake our demand 
fbr satire, and at least not to refuse it without listening 
to the arguments wliich we brmg forward to support It. 

'^ In the first place, if you shut out as much as possible 
all access to natural light, if you thus create the necessity 
for artificial light, what French industry exists which 
will not in some measure be encouraged? 

** If more tallow is consumed, more oxen and sheep 
must be raised, and in consequence, more meadows Will 
be cultivated, there wHl be more meat, more wool, more 
hides, and- above ail more manure, which is the founda- 
tion of all agricultural riches. 

*♦ If more oil is consumed, the culture of the poppy. 
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th& olive, and rape-seed will be extended. These nch 
and exhansting plants will profit by the fertilitj i^iich 
the raising of cattle will have communicated to onr soiL 

«<Oiir kmdes will be coyered with resinous trees. 
Innumerable swarms of bees will gather firom onr monn- 
tains the perfumed treasures which now exhale, without 
utility, like the flowers from which they emanates 
There is not a branch of agriculture which will not be 
greatly extended 

"The same results will follow to our nayigation: 
thousands of yessels will he engaged in whale-fishings 
and in a short time, we shall haye a marine capable of 
upholding the honour of France, and of satisfying the 
patriotic susceptibility of the undersigned petitioners, 
candle-makers, <&c 

''And fiurther, in articles of Parisian manu&ctuie. 
Consider how many gilt, bronze, and glass chandelieni 
lamps, lustres, and candelabras, must bum in the spa- 
cious warehouses which will then take the place of our 
present shops. 

" There will be no one, firom the poor collector of 
turpentine on the summit of his mountain, to the unfor- 
tunate miner at the bottom of the coal-pit, whose wages 
wiU not be increased, and whose condition will not be 
improyed. 

'* Consider the matter, gentiemen, and yon must be 
conyinced that there will be scarcely a Frenchman, from 
the most opulent shareholder of Anzin to the most 
humble match-seller in the kingdom, whose conditioa 
will not be ameliorated through the succ;^ of our 
petition. 

" Gentiemen, we foresee your objections, but you will 
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Plw unable to oppose to as one, which is not to be foond 
in the works of the partisans of free trade. We defy 
yon to prononnce a word against ns, which may not be 
tuned against yourselves, and against the principles 
which govern all yonr policy. 

" If yon tell us, that althongh we may gain by this 
protection, France will be no gainer, because the consn- 
mer will be burdened with the cost, we shall reply: — 
'That you have no right to consider the interests of 
the consumer. You have sacrificed them in all cases 
where they have been opposed to those of the producer* 
You have done so to encourage industry^ to extend the 
boundaries of industry. For the same reason you must 
do so now.' 

"You have abeady met this objection yourselves. 

; When you were informed that the consumer was inter- 
ested in the &ee importation of iron, of coal, of sesam6, 
of wheat, and of stuffs, you answered, 'It may be so, 
but the producer is interested in their exclusion.' Now 
if the consumer is interested m the admission of natural 
light, the producer of artificial light is interested in its 
exclusion. 

" But you will go on to say, the producer and con* 
smner are one. If the manufacturer gains by protection, 
he will bring gain to the agriculturist. If agriculture 
flourishes, the demand for manufactured goods will be 
increased. Now if you give us the monopoly of lighting 
daring the day, m the first place we shall buy a vast 
quantity of tallow, of coals, of oil, of wax, of resin, of 
spirits, of silver, of iron, of bronzes, of cat-glass, as 
materials for our trade, and again we, and all those who 
famish our materials, having become rich, will become 
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great consnmers, and gire a stimulas to all thd yarions 
branches of home industry. 

** Do jou say that the light of the son is a gratnitoas 
^ft, and that to reject gratnitons giflte is to reject weid&h 
itself, under the pretext of encouraging the Bieaas of 
acquiring it? 

** But beware lest you give the death-Uow to yonr sys* 
tern ; remember that you hare hitherto rejected fore^ 
productions became they approximate to gratuitous gifta^ 
and the more so in proportion to their approximatian 
to gratuitous gifts. You have but a hcUf-motive fiv 
yielding to the requirements of other monopolists. Yon 
have a complete motive for acceding to our demands^ and 
in grounding your rejections of them precisely on thai 
which gives us a better ground for them than the others, 
you make this equation + x +=-*-; ^ other tearoiB 
you heap absurdity upon absurdity. 

'^ Labour and nature are united in different pvopor* 
tions, accordmg to country and climate^ in order t9 
create a production. 

*' Thp part which nature contributes is always ^a* 
tuitous, it is the part which is added by labour, whkh 
gives to the production its value, and requires payment 

" If a Lisbon orange is sold at Jialf the price of a 
Paris orange, it is because a natural and therefore gra- 
tuitous heat ripens the one, while the other is loroed 
by an artifidal and therefore expensive heat. 

** Consequently, when an orange arrives from Ports* 
gal, we can say that half of it is given to us gratia* 
tously, and half as a return for labour, or, in other 
terms, it is given to us /or half the price rdiatively t© 
those at Paris, 
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I " But it is precisely on account of this hcdf-gratuity 
(excuse the term), that you argue for its exclusion. 
You say, how can home labour meet foreign competition, 
'idien the one has all to do, while the other has only 
half to perform, the sun accomplishing the rest? But 
if this half-gratuity causes you to shut out competition, 
how can a whole gratuity allow you to admit it? 
/Either you are no logicians, or you ought, while you 
reject the half-gratuity jas injurious to home labour, a 
fortiori to reject the whole gratuity with twice aa much 



^' Again, when a product, coal, iron, wheat, or elotfa, 
eomes to ns from abroad, and we can obtain it witb 
less labour than if we made it ourselves, the difference 
IB a gratuitous gift which is conferred on us. This giflb 
[ k more or less considerable, in proportion as the differ- 
ence is more or less great It will be the quarter, the 
half, or three-quarters of the ralue of the production^ 
according as the foreigner asks us three-quarters, a 
hal^ or a quarter as much as it would cost if home 
manufactured. It is as complete as it can be when the 
^er, as in the case of the sun givhig light, asks no 
payment. The question, and we put it formally, is, 
; whether you wish to give to France the benefit of a 
, gratuitous consumption, or the supposed advantages of 
, a laborious production? Choose, but be consistent, 
I for while you continue to reject coal, iron, wheat, and 
I foreign stuffs, in proportion as their price approximates 
I to z&ro^ is it not most inconsequential to admit the Hght 
of the sun, of which the price is at zero during the 
': whole day?" 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

DIFFERENTIAL DnTI£& 

A POOR husbandman of the Gironde had nused a few 
vines with great care. After much anxiety and labouv 
he prodnoed a cask of wine, and in the satisfaction which 
he felt, no longer remembered that he had earned it bj 
the sweat of his brow. 

*' I wOi sell it," he said to his wife, '* and with the 
proceeds will buy the yam with which yon can make 
onr daughter's trousseau.^ The good countryman went 
to the town, where he met a Belgian and an English- 
man. The Bel^an said to him, '^ Give me yonr cask 
of wine, and in exchange I will give you fifteen 
packets of yam." The Englishman said, '^ Give me 
your wine, and I wlU give you twenty packets of yam, 
for we English spin cheaper than the Bel^ans." Bit 
a custom-house officer who was present, objected. 
*< My fine fellow," said he, *' exchange with the Belgian, 
if you please; but it is my business to prevent your 
exchanging with the Englishman." *' What," said the 
countryman, "yon expect me to be satisfied with fifteen 
packets of thread from Brussels, when I can have twenty 
from Manchester?" ** Gertunly; do you not see that 
France would lose, if you received twenty packets in- 
of fifteen?" " It is hard for me to understand,** 
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the wine-grower — "And for me to explwn,'' replied 

custom-honse officer, " but the thing is certain, for 

the deputies, ministers, and jonmalists are agreed 

this point, that the more a people receives in exchange 

\T a certain quantity of its produce, the more is it im- 

>yerished.^' He was forced to exchange with the 

ielgian. The hosbandman's daughter had only three- 

larters of her trousseau^ and the good people cannot 

understand how ruin could ensue from receiving 

^ur instead of three, and how they can be richer with 

ree dozen napkins than with four dozen. 
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JSom O. 

The question of differential duties is one of yery great im- 
portance to this country, inasmuch as it is sought to mi^jnf.^||p 
them, although duties for protection should be abolished. In 
effect, differential duties are protectiye, and differ from those 
so called only in this, that they are adopted, not for the pro* 
tection or supposed advantage of the home population, but 
in the interest of colonists and favomred foreign nations. S 
was very justly objected to the otherwise reformed tariff of i 
1842, that it not only continued the various differential duties 
which before existed, but created many others in favour of \ 
the productions of our colonies, thereby holding out induoe- 
ments to the employment, in those colonies, of capital for the 
production of articles ill adapted to their soil or climate* to 
the necessary neglect of others for which nature had provided 
greater facilities. 

By the adoption of differential duties in favour of our, 
colonies, the legislature has thrown overboard all argmn^ 
based upon consideration for the highly taxed people of j 
England, inasmuch as those duties, where they have any: 
effect at all, raise the price to the consumer without producii^ '■. 
an adequate advantage to the public revenue, and this injarf 
to ourselves is done in favour of a part of our fellow-subjects 
who cannot be said to have any part in sustaining the national j 
burthens. The effect of differential duties upon one article 
of general consumption — sugar — ^is in this way highly preju- 
dicial to the consumers, i. e. to all but the poorest of tba 
population. The average price of British plantation sugar 
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I throughout 1845 was at least 16s. per cwt. higher than the 
I price of foreign sugar of equal quality. It is probable that 
if that foreign sugar had been admissible to consumption at 
the same rate of duty as wiw levied upon British plantation 
sugar, the price would haye been in some degree raised, but 
not materially, because the quantity of sugar for the general 
supply of Europe remaining the same, the price could only be 
advanced through the increased consxmiptifm of this country, 
; caused by an abatement in cost to the consumer. It is per- 
•hapti rea.sonalde to assume that the general price in Europe 
vould advance 4s, while the price in England, through the 
jidmission of an increased supply, would fall I2s. per cwt- 
)3uch an advance, or any advance at all, could only be the 
result of our increased demand, which would be productive of 
advantage to the revenue. If, however, we confine our inquir- 
ies to the result affecting us as consumers only, we shall find 
that in that one year, 1846, we paid for the sugar used by us 
a greater simi, by reason of the differential duty, than we 
should have done had only one duty existed, to the extent of 
£2,928,363, no part of which reached the public treasury, a 
sum more than equal to the customs* revenue derived from 
butter, cheese, coffee, currants, and raisins, and the excise 
duty upon bricks and paper, and within £650,000 of the 
amount of revenue drawn from sugar its^fl It would clearly 
have made no difference in the price, and consequently would 
not have affected the consumption, if while 12«. per cwt. had 
been added to the duty, the sugar of all countries had been 
admitted at the same rate, and thus, while the consumers 
would have paid no more for the same quantity of this neces- 
sary article of domestic use, they might have eiyoyed the 
use of aU the articles here named, free of customs or excise 
duties. 

• P. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IMMENSE DISCOVERY!!! 

At a time when all onr minds are occnpied in sei 
economical modes of transport — at a time when to ob< 
these economical modes, roads are levelled, canals 
made, steam-boats are bnilt, all onr frontier towns 
united to Paris hj a net-work of iron, by systems 
atmospheric, hydraulic, pneumatic, and electric tracti< 
&c, ;-*in short, at a time when all appear to be seeking 
with zeal and sincerity, to solve the following probh 
" To make the price of goods at the place of consunij 
ttouy approximate as nearly as possible to their price 
the place of production ;^^ I should consider myself guilt 
towards my country, towards my age, and towi 
myself, if I any longer kept secret the marvellous 
covery which I have made. 

It is useless telling me that the illusions of inventor 
are proverbial. I am quite certain that I have foi 
out an infallible means of causing the products of 
whole world to arrive m France, and French produc 
to be expedited to other countries, reciprocally, at 
considerable reduction of price. 

Infallible I and this is another advantage of mj 
wonderful invention. It requires neither plans, n( 
estimates, neither preparatory studies, nor engixu 
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nor machinists ^ neither companies, nor capital, nor 
stock-brokers; nor the assistance of government. 

There will be no increased danger of shipwrecks, 
explosions, collisions, fires, or getting off the rails. 

It conld be pat in practice at a day's notice. 

Lastly, and this will no donbt recommend it to the 
pablic, it will not increase the budget a centime; qnite 
the contrary. It will not increase the staff of function- 
aries, and the necessity for public offices; quite the con- 
trary. It will cost no one his liberty: quite the con- 
trary. 

I did not make my discovery by chance, but by ob- 
servatioiu I will now relate how I arrived at it. 

I had to solve this problem: — ^Why an article made 
at Brussels, for instance, should cost more when it ar- 
rives at Paris? 

It did not take me long to discover that this was the 
result of the various obstacles which arise between 
Paris and Brussels. Firstly, there is the distaTice^ which 
cannot be got over without trouble and loss of time; to 
which we must submit ourselves, or pay another for so 
submitting, Then there are the rivers, the marshes, the 
accidents of soil, of bog; these are so many difficulties 
to be overcome. These are provided against by the 
construction of causeways, the building of bridges, and 
the cutting of roads ; in diminishing their resistance by 
paving, by iron rails, &c. But all these things cost 
money, and the article transported must bear its share 
of the expenses. Again, there are robbers on the road, 
which make it necessary to have horse-patrols, and a 
police force, &c. 

I^ow, among these obstacles, there is one which we 
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have ourselves placed aad at great expense, between 
Brossels and Paris. I mean those men placed in am- 
bnsh the whole length of the frontier, armed to the teeth, 
and who are nnder orders to put difficulties in the way 
of the transport of merchandise from one conntiy to 
another. They are called Costom-honse officers. They 
produce exactly the same effect as mud or ruts. They 
delay, they perplex, they contribute to that dilTerenoe 
which we have observed between the cost of prodnction 
and the price of consumption ; a diffisrence which it is our 
object to reduce as much as possible. 

This is the solution of the problem — ^reduce the tariff. 
You will thus have made the railway du Nord^ widiout 
its costing you anything. On the contrary, you will 
save large salaries, and will put a profit in your pocket 
from the first day. 

Indeed, I can scarcely conceive how the fantastic idea 
could have entered into our heads, which has caused us 
to expend so many millions, in order to overcome the 
natural obstacles which are placed between France and 
the foreigner, and which at the same time has induced 
us to spend so many more millions in order to substitute 
artificial obstacles^ which have exactly the same efifect; 
so that the obstacle created, and the obstacle destroyed 
neutralize one another; things go on as before, and the 
result of the operation is a double expenditure. 

An article of Belgian production costs 20 francs at 
Brussels, and on its arrival at Paris it costs 30 francs, 
on account of the cost of transport A like article pro- 
duced by Parisian industry, costs 40 francs. What do 
we do? 

Fh-stly, We levy a duty of at least 10 francs upon 
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[the ^Belgian article, in order to raise its price on its ar* 
rival at Paris, to 40 francs; and we paj nameroas in* 
[.specters, in order that it may not evade this dnty; so 
tha^ CH& its transit it is charged with 10 francs lor car- 
riage, and 10 francs for duty* 

This done, we reason thus — 10 francs for the jonmey 
bet'ween Bmssels and Paris is very dear. If we spend 
two or three hundred millions in making a railway, we 
shall reduce it to half. Clearly the result of this will 
be, that the Belgian article will be sold at Paris for 36 
francs. That is to say — 

20 francs, its price at Brussels, 
10 francs, duty, 
6 francs, reduced cost of transport by railroad. 

35 francs total, or its price on arriying at Paris. 

Should we not have obtained the same reenlt by 
lowering the dnty to 6 francs? It would then have 
stood thus-— 

20 francs, price at Brussels, 
6 francs, reduced duty, 
10 francs, carrla^ by ordinary road. 

36 francs total, or its price on arriving at Paris. 

And this process would have saved us the 200 mil- 
lions which it has cost us to make the railroad, besides 
tbe extra cost for custom-house officers, for they may 
be diminished in number when the encouragement to 
smuggling is diminished. 

But, you reply, the duty is necessary for the protec- 
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tion of Parisian indnstry. Be it so, but, then, why 
destroy it by your railroad? 

For if yon persist in yonr determination that the 
Belgian artide shall cost 40 francs at Paris, yon mnst 
pnt on a duty of 15 francs, that is to say — « 

20 francs, price at Brussels, 
6 francs, protective duty, 
5 francs, carriage per railroad. 



40 francs total, at equalized price. 

Bnt then I ask you, this being the case, what is the 
nse of yonr railroad ? 

Answer me candidly, is there not something hnmili* 
ating in the thought, that the nineteenth centory will 
go down to fatnre ages, marked by such puerilities, 
practised with the most imperturbable gravity? To be 
the dupe of another is far from agreeable, but to use so 
vast a machinery in order to dupe one^s self, is to be donUy 
duped, and that too in a matter of calculation: trnly 
this is a reflection which ought somewhat to abate the 
pride of this enlightened age. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RECIPROCITT. 

We haye now seen that all which serves to make trans- 
port difficult, acts in the same manner as protection, or, 
to use the converse, that protection acts in the same 
manner as the conditions which render transport diffi- 
cult. 

Thns we may truly call a tariff a marsh, a mt, a 
ravine, a steep declivity, in short, an obstacley which has 
the effect of augmenting the difference between the price 
of consumption and the cost of production. In like 
manner it is evident that a marsh and a bog are in fact 
protective duties. 

There are people (but a small number, it is true,) 
who are beginning to understand, that an obstacle, al- 
though it may be artificial, is still an obstacle, and that 
our welfare would be more consulted by liberty than by 
protection, for the same reason that a canal is more ad- 
vantageous than a sandy, mountainous, and ill-made 
road. 

But they say, this liberty must be reciprocal. If we 
remove our restrictions from Spain, when Spain does 
not remove hers from us, we are dupes. We must 
i&ake a trecUif of commerce^ upon the basis of recipro- 
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city; we most make mutual concessioiis; we must make 
a sacrifice in baying, in order to have the advantage in 
selling. 

Those who reason thns — ^I am sony to be obliged 
to teU them so — hold, knowingly or unknowingly, the 
principles of protection, only they are a little more in- 
consistent than absolute protectionists. 

I will demonstrate this by means of an apologue. 

« 

STULTA AND PUEBA. 



There were, it does not signify how situated, two towni» 
Stolta and Puera. At a great expense they constrocted 
a road joming the two towns. When it was made, 
Stulta said, Puera is inundating me with her prodnee; 
I must consider about it. In consequence, she created 
and paid a body of preventives, so called because thdr 
business was to put obstacles in the way of the arriyal 
of goods from Pnera. Soon afterwards, Puera had her 
body of preventives as welL 

After the lapse of several centuries, intelligence having 
made great progress, Puera became sufficiently enliglit- 
ened to see that these reciprocal obstacles were only re- 
ciprocal annoyances. She sent a diplomatist to Stnlta^ 
whose speech, stripped of its official phraseology was as 
follows: 

" We constructed a road, and now we put hinderances 
on this same road. This is absurd; we had better hare 
left things as they were; we should not then have had 
to pay for making a road, and then for the impediments 
which we have placed there, I have come to propose 
to you, in the name of Puera, not that we shoidd sk 
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0DC6 remove the obstacles which we have mntnally op- 
posed to each other: to do so would be acting on prin- 
eiple, and we despise principle as much as yon do, but 
to lessen some few of these obstacles, taking care to 
balance equally our respective sacrifices^ in so doing." 

Thus spoke the diplomatist. Stnlta asked time for 
reflectioo. She constdted her manufacturers and agri- 
enlturists by turns. At last, at the end of several 
years, she dedared that the negotiations were broken 
o£f. 

After this news, the inhabitants of Puera held a 
council. An old man (who had been always suspected 
of having been secretly bought by Stulta), rose and 
said — 

*^The obstacles created by Stulta injure our sales; it 
10 fb misfortune; those which we have created ourselves 
injure our purchases ; this is another misfortune. We 
eaa do nothing in the first case, but the second depends 
iq)OB ourselves. Let us relieve ourselves from the one, 
although we cannot be quit of both. Let us abolish 
our preventive service, without requuing Stnlta to do 
the same. At some future day she will doubtless know 
her own interests better." 

Another councillor, a practical man, free from prin- 
ciples, and who had thriven on the experience of his 
ancestors, exclaimed, " Do not let us listen to this 
dreamer, this theorist, this innovator, this utopist, this 
economist, this Stultamist. We should be ruined if the 
hinderances on the road between Stulta and Puera were 
not equalized and balanced. There would be more dif- 
ficulty in going than in coming, in exporting than in 
importing. We should be, relatively to Stulta, in the 
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same condition of inferiority which Havre, Nantes, Boor- 
deanx, Lisbon, London, Hambnrg, and New Orleans 
hold with respect to the towns placed at the sources of 
the Seine, the Loure, the Garonne, the Tagns, the 
Thames, the Elbe, and the Mississippi, for it is more 
difficult to ascend rivers than to descend them. (A 
voice I *The towns at the month of rivers have been 
more flourishing than those situated at their sources.') 
It is impossible. (The same voice. *But it is so.^) 
Well then they have prospered in opposition to aU 
nUesJ^ So conclusive a reason made the assemblj 
waver. The orator settled their convictions by speak- 
ing of national independence, national honour, national 
dignity, and national industry, of the inundation of 
foreign produce, of taxes, and of rumous competition, in 
short, he carried the vote for the continuance of the 
obstacles; and, if you are curious I can still take yoa 
to certain countries where you may see with your own 
eyes the road-maker and the officer of thQ preventive 
service working together on the best of terms, by order 
of the same legislative assembly, and at the expense of 
the same tax-payers, the one to clear the road, the 
other to put impedunents upon it. 
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Note P. 

The fallacy exposed by the apologue in the foregouig chapter, 
has recently, and in effect, been renounced by the British 
legislature. In the tariff reforms of 1842, extravagantly high 
duties were retained upon some articles of foreign production, 
with the declared object of making them matters of negotia/- 
tion, and even more recently the doctrine of " Let us take 
care to encourage imports, and our exports will take care of 
themselves," was successfully combated in the House of Com- 
mons, successfully as regarded the votes of members, but 
most weakly as regarded argument. By the further reforms 
of 1846, the legislature has dealt with those very articles in 
the spirit of the doctrine here enunciated. Among other 
changes, one-half of the duties chargeable upon silk manu- 
factures, and nearly the same proportion of the duty upon 
branc^have been removed, without any stipulations for reci- 
procal reductions in the duties charged upon British produce 
and manufacturers, by the countries whose trade will be bene- 
fited by the change. It wiU require only a short period to 
show the wisdom of this independent course. If the Govern- 
ments of those countries should be backward in following our 
wise example, we may be certain that the producers of articles 
which we shall purchase in greater quantity will become cla- 
morous for the means of obtaining profitable returns. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE REGULATION OF PRICES. 



Would yon jadge between freedom and protection? 
Would 70a appreciate the tendency of an economio 
phenomenon ? Examine its effect npon the abundcmoe or 
scarcity of thingay and not upon the rise or fall ofprioeg^ 
Have no confidence in positive prices^ (prior absohis), 
for this wonid lead yon into an inextricable labyrinth. 

M. Mathien de Dombasle, after having proved that 
protection enhances the price of things, adds: — 

'^High prices increase the expense of living, and, 
consequently^ the price of labour, and each regains in 
the increased price of his produce the increased amount 
of his expenses. Thus if all pay as consumers, aD 
receive as producers." 

It is evident that we can reverse the argument, and 
say: — 

^* If all receive as producers, all pay as consumers." 

Now what does this prove? Nothmg, except that 
protection displaces capital uselessly and unjustly, and 
so does spoliation. 

Again, in order to admit that this vast appaiatw 
ends in providhig mere compensations, we must adheit 
to the ^* consequently*^ of M. de Dombasle, and believe 
that the price of labour rises with the price of protected^ 
produce. This is a question of fact which I will send 
to M, Moreau de Jonnes,* requiring him to examina 

• The head of the Statistical Bureau In Paris. 
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lirheiher the rate of wages has risen with the price of 
libares m the mines of Anain. I do not think that 
SDch 18 the case; hecaose I beliere that the priee of 
\ kbottr, as of eyerything else, is gorerned hj the reb- 
fion between supply and demand. Bat I can well 
understand that restriction woold diminish the siqyply 
ti coal, and consequently raise the price, while I do 
iMt so clearly see how it will mcrease the demand for 
kbonr, and thus raise the rate of wages. I can the less 
belieTe it, because the demand for labour depends on the 
amotmt of disposable capital Now, protection may dis- 
.j^ace capital, may divert it from one industry to another, 
but cannot increase it to the amount of a farthing. 

This is a question of the highest interest, and I shall 
return elsewhere to its consideration. I go back to 
passive prices, and say that there are no absurdities 
which may not be made plausible, by reasoning similar 
to that used by M. de Dombasle. 

Suppose that an isolated nation, possessing a certain 
quantity of coin, chose to bum half its produce every 
jear, I can prove, according to M. de Dombasle's theory, 
liiat she will not be the less rich. 

Indeed, in consequence of this burning, everythmg 
ivill be doubled in price, and the valuation made before 
and after the disaster, would show the same nominal 
amount. But then who will have lost? If John buys 
[ids cloth dearer, he also sells his wheat dearer, and if 
^eter loses on his purchase of wheat, he will retrieve 
Iris losses by the sale of bis cloth. *' Each regains in 
iibe enhanced price of his produce the increased amount 
fCxf his expenditure, and if all pay as consumers, all 
Ireceive as producers." 
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All this is mystification, and not science. The tnttt^ 
rednced to its most simple expression, stands tha8£ 
whether men destroy a quantity of cloth or wheat bf 
fire or by use, the effect is the same as to pricey but nol 
aa to capUaly for wealth or prosperity consists in haviQg 
things for use. 

In like manner, restriction, in diminishing 
abundance of things, may nuse the price, so 
each person may be, if yon please, as rich as re] 
money. Write, however, in an inventory, three h 
litres of wheat at twenty francs, or four at fifteen fran^ 
the sum of both will be sizty firancs, but will the res 
tive quantities equally supply the wants of the consumer 

I shall not cease to bring back the protectionist 
the subject as it affects coiisumers, for that is the 
of all exertion, and the solution of all problems. I 
ask them again and again — Is it not true that 
tions, by preventing exchanges, by limiting the di 
of labour, and forcing it to be applied in overco: 
the difficulties of situation and temperature, end 
diminishing the quantity proi^nced by any dete 
amount of exertion? And of what advantage is it, 
the less quantity, produced under the protective sys 
has the same nominal value as the greater qnantil 
produced under the system of free trade? Man d 
not live on nominal values^ but on real producti< 
and the more there are of these productions, no 
at what price, the richer he is. . 

I did not expect, while writing the preceding, e 
to find an anti-economist so logical as to admit 
plicitly, that the riches of people depend on the vi 
of things, when part has been abstracted from 
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:4ibimdance. The following remark occurs in the work 

M. de Saint Chamans (p. 210). 

^' If fifteen millions of gpods sold to the foreigner 

e taken firom the ordinary produce of the country, 

timated at fifty millions, the remaining thirty-five 

ions of goods no longer being sufficient to meet the 

usual demand, would augment in price, and their value 

old rise to fifty millions. The revenue of the country 

ould then be represented by fifteen millions more in 

>alae, and the riches of the country will then have 

inereased fifteen millions, exactly the amount of the 

Importation of money." 

This is amusing] If a nation has created in a year 
ite value of fifty millions in agricultural produce and 
[merchandize, it need only sell a quarter to the foreigner 
in order to be a quarter richer! Therefore if she sold 
half, she would increase her fortune by half, and if she 
exchanged for money her last lock of wool and her last 
gnun of wheat, she would then have a hundred mil- 
f lions of revenue. A strange method for becoming richer, 
IB that of producing infinite deamess by absolute scarcity. 

Finally, would you judge between the two doctrines? 
' Pat them to the test of exaggeration. 

According to the doctrine of M. de Saint Chamans, 
the French people would be quite as rich, that is to 
say, quite as well provided with ever3rthing, with the 
thousandth part of their annual productions, because 
they would then become a thousand times more 
valuable. 

According to our doctrine, the French people would be 
infinitely rich, if their annual productions were infinitely 
P abundant, and consequently ^tbout »ny money value. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

DOES PBOTECTION RAISE THE RATE OF WAGES? 

An atheist was raying against religion, against piiesb^ 
against God. *' If yon go on so," said one of Uii 
hearers, far from orthodox himself, *' 70U will end bf 
converting me." 

So when I hear onr beardless scribblers, noyel*writoa^ 
reformers, and perfumed ^^feuUletonisteay^^ satiated witk 
ices and champagne, quoting the Gannerons, Noitiil^ 
and Mackenzies, or converting into gold their tiradei 
agamst egotism, and the selfishness of the age; when I 
hear them, I repeat, declaiming against the severity of 
onr institutions, sighing over the relations of employeif 
and employed, when I see them raise their tearful eyai 
to heaven at sight of the misery of the labonring daas— 
misery which they have never sought out, except ts 
make of it a profitable picture — ^I feel tempted to say, if 
you go on thus, you will make me indifferent to Ai 
condition of the working classes. 

Oh affectation 1 affectation! the nauseating malady of 
the age. Workmen — ^has any serious man, any sinoen 
philanthropist, brought to light your distressed conditiofl^ 
has his book made an impression ? A tribe of reformeis 
immediately scramble for the prey. It is turned ovtf 
and over, exhausted, exaggerated, made first disgustisg 
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■ and then ridicnlous. The sole remedy offered to yon 
I' ere these high-sonnding words, organizfttion, association ; 
yon are flattered, yon are cajoled, and soon your condi- 
tLon. will be like that of the slave: serions men will 
be aahamed to espouse your cause publicly, for how shall 
they give utterance to sensible remarks, in the midst of 
these fiuckly declamations? 

But the affectation which provokes would not justify 
in US such cowardly indifference. Workmen, your 
position is singular! You are robbed, as I will soon 
prove to you; but no, I will retract the word: let us 
banish from our language all violent and perhaps unjust 
expressions, for the spoliation of which I speak is so 
enveloped and disguised by sophisms, that we can 
readily believe it is carried on against the intention of 
the spoU^, and with the consent of the plundered. 
Still you are deprived of the just remuneration of your 
labour, and no attempts are made to do you justice. Oh, 
if loud appeals to philanthropy, to impotent charity, 
and degrading alms, were alone required for your com- 
fort, if the high-sounding words organization, community 
of goods, ^^ phalanstere,^^ would afford you relief, they 
would have been yours without stint. But justice, 
810^)10 justice, no one has thought of rendering you. 
Would it not, however, be just that when after a hard 
day's work, you receive your scanty wages, you should 
be enabled to exchange them freely for the greatest 
amount of necessaries and comforts, which you may be 
able to obtain from any man whomsoever, on the face 
of the globe? 

At some future time, perhaps, I will speak to you on 
the subject of association and organization, and then 
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yoa will learn what yoa have to expect from those 
chimeras, by which yon snflfer yourselves to be led 
astray. 

In the mean time, let ns see whether injustice has 
not been done yon, by the legislation which determines 
for yon of whom yon shall buy your necessaries; bread, 
meat, linen, and cloth; and, so to speak, the artificial 
price which you must give for them. 

Is it true that protection, which all confess rsuses the 
price of things and thus injures you, compensates yon 
by the proportional rise in wages? 

On what depends the rate of wages? 

One among yourselves has forcibly said, when two 
workmen run after one master, wages fall; they rise 
when two masters run after one workman. 

Allow me, for the sake of brevity, to make use of 
this phrase, which is more scientific, although perhaps 
less dear: " The rate of wages depends on the relative 
proportions of the supply of and demand for labour." 

But on what does the supply depend? 

On the number of workmen in the market; and upon 
this element protection can have no influence. 

On what does the demand depend? 

On the amount of disposable national capital Bat 
the law which says, " You shall no longer receive sndi 
or such production from the foreigner, it must be pro- 
duced at home," does that increase capital? Not in the 
least. It diverts it from one channel into another, but 
does not increase it by a farthing. It does not, therefore, 
increase the demand for labour. 

Such or such a manufactory is shown with pride. 
Has the capital by which it was established, and is 
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carried on, fallen from the moon? No, it has been 
necessarily abstracted from that employed in agricoltare, 
navigation, or the culture of the vine. And that is the 
reason whj, since the introdnction of protective tarifiPs, 
altiiongh there are more workmen employed in onr mines 
and in our mannfactnring towns, there are fewer seamen 
in onr ports, labourers in onr fields, and dressers in onr 
vineyards. 

I might descant much farther on this subject, but will 
now try to make you understand my meaning by an 
illustratioiu 

A farmer had a farm of fifty acres, which he valued 
at 10,000 firancs, he divided his land into four parts 
and planted it with, 1st, maize; 2d, wheat; 3d, trefoil; 
4:th, rye. But a small portion of the com, meat, and 
milk, which the farm produced, sufficed to support him 
and his family, and he sold the surplus in order to buy 
oil, flax, wine, &c. The whole of his capital was 
distributed each year, in the form of wages, in the 
payment of tradesmen, and to the workmen in the 
neighbourhood; this capital was returned to him by 
tlie sale of produce, and, in fact, it increased from 
year to year, and the farmer, knowing well that un- 
employed capital gives no return, improved the con- 
dition of the workmg classes by means of his annual 
profits, which he used in making enclosures, clearing 
land, improving his agricultural implements, and erect- 
ing buildings on his farm. He even placed some 
residue in the bank of the neighbouring town, but here 
it did not remain idly in the strong box, but was lent to 
ship-owners and to projectors of useful works, so that it 
ended by being converted into wages. 
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la coarse of time the fanner died, and his son had ao 
gooner sacceeded to his possessions, than he sud, It 
nuist be confessed that mj &ther has been a dupe all 
his life. He bought oil and thus paid tribute to Fro- 
yencef while we coold contriye to grow oHres here. 
He bought wine, h^mp, and oranges, and paid tiibate 
to Bretagne, to Medoc, and to the islands of Hyeres, 
^hile the vine, the hemp-plant, and the orange-tree, 
might be made to yield us their produce, such as it 
would be. He paid tribute to the miller and the*] 
weaver, while our servants could have spun our flax, 
and have ground our wheat between two stones. He 
mined himself besides, giving to strangers the wages 
which he could so easily have distributed at home. 

Confident in his reasonings, this foolish man le- 
arranged his faroL He divided it into twenty portloiu. 
In one he cultivated the olive-tree, in another the mul-j 
berry-tree, in the third flax, in the fourth he pkntedj 
vines, in the fifth wheat, &c. &c« He thus provided 
for all the wants of his family, and made himself inde- 
pendent He withdrew nothing from general circ^ 
lation; but neither did he add anything to it Did 
he become richer? No, for the soil was not fitted 
for the cultivation of the vine, and the climate was 
unfavourable to the growth of the olive-tree, and in 
fact, the family was not so well supplied with all these 
articles, as when the father procured them by means of 
exchange. 

As for. the workmen, there was no more work for 
them to do than there had been formerly; there were 
<^ertamly five times as many different plots to be culti- 
vated, but then they were each but a fifth of their 
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I fbimer size; they made oil, bat they grew less wheat, 
I flax was no longer bought, but, again, there was no 
I lye for sale. Besides, the farmer could not expend 
I more than his capital in wages, and his capital, &r 
from being increased by this new mode of cultivation, 
diminished gradually, A great part was converted 
into fixed capital, in the shape of buildings and utensils 
without number, which were necessary in order to 
carry on such various occupations. The result was, 
that the supply of labour was the same, but the means 
of paying for it diminished, and a fall in wages ensued. 
This is a representation of what happens to a nation, 
which isolates itself by a prohibitory tariff. It multi- 
plies the branches of its industry, I aUow, but it dimi- 
nishes their importance, it adopts a more complicated 
distribution of industry, but not a more profitable one; 
quite the reverse, because the same capital, and the same 
amount of labour must be employed, to overcome more 
natural obstacles. Its fixed capital absorbs a great 
portion of its circulating capital, that is, of the fands 
which should be appropriated to the payment of wages. 
That part which remains circulating is parcelled out 
in vain, for it does not augment the mass. It is as if 
we believed that the waters of a lake became more 
abundant, because, when distributed into a multitude of 
reservoirs, they touched the ground in more points, and 
presented a larger surface to the sun, forgetting that this 
is precisely the cause why they are absorbed, evapo- 
rated, and lost. 

A certain amount of capital and labour being given, 
they will create a quantity of produce, so much the less 
iu proportion to the number of obstacles to be overcome. 
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No doubt international restrictions, forcing in each 
country this capital and this labour to orercome more 
difficulties of climate and temperature, the general result 
wiU be that there is less produce created, or, what comes 
to the same thing, fewer gratifications will be afforded 
to society. Now, if there is a general diminution of 
gratifications, how can your share as workmen be 
increased? In such case, the rich, who make the laws, 
should haye so arranged matters, that they would not 
only have borne their own proportion of the total dimi- 
nution, but that also their already reduced portion would 
be further diminished by the portion which is added, as 
they say, to yours. Is this possible? Is this to be 
believed? It is a generosity of so suspicious a kind, 
that you will do well to reject it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

As advocates of free trade, we are accused of being 
theorists, and of not being sufficiently practical 

^^ What an argument agsunst M. Saj's doctrines," says 
M. Ferrier,* " is to be found in that long list of distin- 
guished ministers, and that great array of writers who 
have seen things in so different a light from him; and 
M. Say is well aware of it. Let us hear what he says: 
'It has been said, in support of ancient errors, that there 
must have been some foundation for ideas so generally 
adopted by all nations. Ought we not to be suspicious 
of observations and reasonings that oyerfcum Motions 
which until now we haye believed true, and which were 
held as true by so many persons, whom we esteem on 
account of their intelligence and character? This argu- 
ment, I confess, is calculated to make a strong impres- 
i^on, and might throw a doubt on the most incontestable 
points, had we not seen one after another, opinions the 
most false, add now generally recognised as being so, 
held and professed by the world at large, during many 

* De r Administration Cammerciale opposSe h VEconomie 
Politique^ p. 5. 
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centuries. Not long ago, all nations, from the most 
ignorant to the most enlightened, and all men, from the 
street-porter to the most learned philosopher, admitted 
four elements. No one thought of disputing this 
doctrine, and yet it is false. So much so, that there 
is not now a chemical assistant who would not lose his 
reputation if he spoke of earth, air, water, and fire, as 
elements.' " 

Upon which, M. Ferrier makes this observation: — 
" If M. Say thinks that he has answered the strong 
objection which he puts forward, he is strangely mis- 
taken. That men, otherwise very enlightened, should 
have been deceived for several ages with regard to any 
point whatsoever in natural history, may be easily un- 
derstood, and proves nothing. Were water, air, earth, 
and fire, whether elements or not, less useful to man- 
kind? These errors were of no importance; they did 
not disturb order, they caused no disquietude, and in- 
jured no interests; they might therefore continue, with- 
out inconvenience, for thousands of years. The physical 
world Vent on as if they had no existence. But could 
this be the case with errors which affect the moral 
world? Can we conceive that a system of adminis- 
tration radically false, and therefore injurious, could be 
carried on for several ages, and by several nations, with 
the general consent of all educated men? Can it be 
explained how such a system could be allied with the 
ever-increasmg prosperity of nations? M. Say con- 
fesses that the argument which he combats is calculated 
to make a strong impression. Yes, certainly, and the 
impression remains; for M. Say has rather confirmed 
than destroyed it." 
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Let US hear what M. de Saint Ohamans says: — 
'*It was scarcely earlier than the middle of the last 
oentnry, of that eighteenth centnry when all subjects 
and all principles, without exception, were open to the 
discussion of writers, that propounders of specnlative 
ideas, which were applied to ever3rthing, without being 
applicable to anything, began to write on political 
economy. Before then, a system of political economy 
existed, not written, but practised by goyemments. 
Colbert, it is said, mvented it, and it became the guide 
of all European States. And what is still more strange, 
it continues so, notwithstanding the anathemas, and 
contempt, and in spite of the discoveries of the modem 
schooL This system, which our writers have called the 
mercantile at/stem, consisted in keeping out, by prohibition 
or by protective duties, all foreign productions, which 
might rum our manufactures by competition. This 
system has been called inept, absurd, calculated to 
impoverish the country, by the economic writers of all 
schools.* It has been banished from all our books, and 
has been reduced to take refage m the practice of all 
nations, and no one conceives, that with regard to the 
wealth of nations, governments would not be guided by 
learned authors, rather than by the old experiefnce of a 
system, &c It it still less to be conceived 

* Might we not say, — ^It is a strong argument against the 
opinions of MM. Ferrier and Saint ChamaDS, when we see 
that political economists of all schools — ^that is to say, all 
men who have studied the question — ^have arrived at this 
conclusion: — That after all, freedom is better than restric- 
tion; and that the laws of God are wiser than those of M. 
Colbert 
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that the French goyemment should in its eoonomie 
policy obstinatelj persist in opposing the progress of 
enlightenment, and continuing in its practice those old 
errors which oar economic writers have pointed out. 

But this is certainly the mercantile system, 

which has onli/ facts to show, and is not upheld by any 
writers."* 

Would it not be thought, in listening to this lan- 
guage, that the economists, in dsuming for all the free 
disposal of their own property^ had propounded, like the 
**FourieristeSf^^ a new, strange, and chimerical system of 
social order, a sort of ^* phalanstere^^ unprecedented in 
the annals of the human race ? It seems to me, if there 
is anythmg invented or uncertain, it is not freedom bat 
protection ; it is not the freedom of exchange, but the 
custom-house— -the custom-house employed to disturb, 
by artificial means, the natural order of gam. 

But we are not now occupied with comparing and 
judging the two systems; the question in discussion is, 
which of the two systems is supported by experience. 

Thus, then, you monopolists pretend that facts speak 
for you, while we have only theory on our aide. 

You even flatter yourselves that the long series of 
public acts, the old experience of Europe, which you 
invoke, has appeared worthy of consideration to M. Say, 
and I admit that he has not refitted their opinions with 
his wonted sagacity. For my part, I will not give up 
to you the domain of facts ; for the facts which you 
bring forward are exceptional and forced, while those 



• Vu St/stime dea Impots. Par M. le Vico3krrE dk 
Saint Chasiaits, p. 11. 
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hWhich we oppose to them are universal facts — ^the 
mifettered and volnntary acts of all men. 
WTiat do we say, and what do you say? 
Wo say: — 

«^ It is better to buy from others that which it would 
cost QS more to make for ourselres." 
And what do you say? 

*^ It is better to make things for ourselves, even 
when it would cost us less to buy them from others." 

Sat, gentlemen, putting aside theory, demonstration, 
and reasoning, everything with which you declare your- 
selves nauseated, which of these two assertions is sup- 
ported by universal practice/ 

Go into the fields, workshops, factories, and ware- 
hoases ; look above, beneath, around you, examine the 
operations in your household, observe your own con- 
stantly repeated acts, and say what principle governs 
the acts of labourers, workmen, contractors, and shop- 
keepers; what is your own personal practice? 

Does the agriculturist make his own clothes? Does 
the tailor grow his own com? Do you make house- 
liold-bread, when you can buy it cheaper from the baker? 
Do you put down your pen to use the blacking-brush, 
so as not to pay tribute to the shoe-black? Does not all 
social economy depend upon the separation of occupa- 
tion ? upon the division of labour ? in short, upon eay- 
change f and what is exchange but the calculation which 
we all make in all cases to discontinue direct production, 
-when to obtain it indirectly saves us time and trouble? 
You are not then practical men, for you cannot point 
out a single man on the surface of the globe, who acts 
ixi ac9ordance with your principles. 
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Bnt yon tay, "We have n 
principles the rule of individai 
convbced that to do » wonld 
and to force men to lire lik 
■helL We limit onnelvefi 1 
principle governs, in &ct, 
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jeneral sentiments, calculations, general proceedings, 
and 'vre limit onrselves to classing them, and combining 
them in order to understand them better. 

Our theory is so little opposed to practice, that it is 
merely practice expouruied. We observe the actions of 
-flueiiy impelled bj the instinct of preserration and of 
progress, and their free and volontarj acts ai'e what 
we call political economy^ or the economy of society. 
We repeat unceasingly, every man is practically a good 
political economist, producing or exchanging, as he may 
find it most advantageous to produce or to exchange. 
'KAGh by experience arrives at the science, or rather 
the science is only this same experience, scrupulously 
observed, and methodically expounded. 

But you make a theory in the bad sense of the term. 
Yon conceive and invent modes of acting, which are 
not sanctioned by the practice of any living man, and 
then you call restriction and prohibition to your assist-' 
ance. You are obliged to have recourse to power, 
because, wishing men to produce that which they could 
buy more advantageouslyy you make them give up an 
advantage, you oblige them to act in accordance with 
a doctrine which implies a contradiction, even in its 
very terms. 

Again, I defy you to extend this doctrine, which you 
confess would be absurd when applied to individual 
concerns, even in speculation, to the transactions between 
families, parishes, departments, or provinces. By your 
own avowal, it is only applicable to international con- 
cerns; and this is the reason why you are reduced to 
repeat at every turn : — 

^^ There are no such things as absolute principles. 
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That which is good for an mdividaal, a family, a ps 
a province, is had for a nation. That which is good\ 
detail — ^for instance, to bny instead of producing, wh< 
bnying is more advantageous than producing — eT< 
that is had^ en masse; the political economy of ia< 
vidnals is not that of nations," and other nonsensi 
ejusdem farince. 

And why is all that? Examine it closely. It is 
prove to ns that we, as consumers, are your propert] 
that we belong to yon, body and soul; that yen ha^ 
an exclusive right over our stomachs and limbs ; thi 
you may feed and clothe us at your own prices, whj 
ever may be your unskilfulness, your rapacity, or 
inferiority of your position. No, you are not practi< 
men; you are men of abstract theories, and of ei 
tortion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CONFLICT OF PRINCIPLES. 



LE is one thing which perplexes me, it is this: — 

That sincere *^ publicistes^^ studying social economy 

bnt one point of view, that of the producer, should 

ve arrived at this double formula: — 

*^ Governments ought to deal with the consumers 
(o vemed hy their laws, so as to favour national industry. 

** They ought to try to subjugate to their laws distant 
msnmers, in order to make them favour national 
idustry." 

The first of these formulas is called protection, the 
^cond providing a market, (debouches). 

And the two united are called the balance of trade. 

*• A people is impoverished by imports, it is enriched 
>y exports.'* 

For if all purchases of foreign articles constitute a 
^ribate paid, a loss to the country, it is natural to re- 
strict, and even to prohibit all importation. 

And if by every sale to the foreigner tribute is ob- 
lained, and profit received, it is natural to try and create 
\;marh€ts even by force. 

Protective system, colonial system, are then but two 
different views of the same theory. To prevent our 
fellow-citizens buying from foreigners ; to force foreigners 
to buy from our fellow-citizens; these are but two con- 
tingents of an identical principle. But it is impossible 
not to perceive, that, according to this doctrine, if it be 
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trae, the general utility depends upon monopoly or inter- 
nal spoliation, and upon conquest or external spoliation. 

I enter one of the huts perched on our side of the 
Pjrrenees. 

The father of the family receives but a scanty pit- 
tance for his labour; the freezing north-east wind 
makes his half-clad children shiver. The hearth is 
cold and the table bare ; there are wool, fuel, and nuuxe 
on the other side of the mountain, but thej are for- 
bidden goods to the family of the poor day-labonrer, 
for the other side of the mountain is not France. The 
foreign pine-log may not blaze on the peasant's now 
cheerless hearth, his children may never know the taste 
of Biscayan meal, and the wool of Navarre will never 
bring warmth to their now frozen limbs. ijtesaenX 
utility so wills it : so be it ; but we must confess that, 
in this instance, the general utility is opposed to jnstice. 

To legislate for consumers, to oblige them to get their 
supplies from the home market, is to encroach upon 
theur freedom, it is to interdict exchange, in which there 
is nothing contrary to morality; in short, it is to do 
them injustice. 

And yet it is said to be necessary, if we wonld n<^ 
see native industry arrested, and a fatal blow struck at 
public prosperity. 

Thus the writers of the protective school have come 
to this sad conclusion, that there is a radical incompa* 
tibility between justice and utility. 

On the other hand, if each people is interested In 
seUirig and not in buying, a violent action and reaction 
will be the natural state of their intercourse, for each 
will endeavour to force its productions on aH, and aU 
will try to reject the productions of each. 
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i A sale in fact inyolves a purchase, and since, 
according to this doctrine, to sell Is to be benefited, 
mrlule to bnj is to lose, all international transactions 
involTe the amelioration of one people and the deterior- 
ation of another. 

Bat, on the one hand, men are fatally impelled 

to^vrards that which may yield them profit; and, on 

the other, they instinctively resist that which may 

injure them; from which we must conclude, that each 

nation carries within itself a natural power of expansion, 

and a natural power of resistance, both of which are 

equally injurious to all others, or, in other terms, that 

antagonism and war are the wxtural state of human society. 

Thus, the theory which I am examining may be 

reflolved into these two axioms: — Utility is incompatible 

-with justice at home. Utility is incompatible with 

peace abroad. 

Well! it is inconceirable to me, it perplexes me, 
that a ^^ pubUcistey^^ a statesman, one who sincerely 
holds an economic doctrine, the principles of which are 
so violently opposed to other incontestable principles, 
can enjoy a moment's calm or peace of mind. 

As for me, it seems that if I had entered into the 
regions of science by that route, if I did not plainly 
see that liberty, utility, justice, and peace are not only 
compatible, but closely united to each other, and so to 
speak, identical, I should strive to forget all that I 
had learned, I should exclaim — 

Can God have willed that men should reach prosperity 
only through injustice and war? Can He have willed 
^that they should only avoid war and injustice by sacri- 
ficing their welfare? 

Must not a science which leads to the horrible bias- 
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CHAPTER XV. 



RECIPROCITY AGAIN. 



DE Saimt Obicq says — ^<Are we sare that the 
toreigner will purchase from ns as much as he sells 
us?" 

M. de Dombaste says — ** What reason have we to 
»elieTe that English producers will seek in our markets, 
ither than in those of all other nations in the world, 
tlie productions for which they may have occasion, and 
HTodactions equivalent in value to the exports which 
ley make to France?" 
I admire the manner in which men who, above aU 
things, call themselves practical^ reason contrary to all 
practice I 

la practice, can there be any bargain to the amount 
»f a hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand francs, which 
l%3 a direct barter of produce against produce? Since 
['money has been introduced into the world, has any man 
said, ^*I will not buy my shoes, hats, advice, lessons, 
of any shoemaker, hat-maker, lawyer, or professor, 
frho wiU not buy my wheat for an equivalent value?" 
And why should nations impose such a restraint upon 
themselves? 

How do such things come about? 
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Suppose a nation deprived of all foreign intercourse. 
A man has grown some wheat; he pats it into the 
national circulation, at the highest rate which he can 
get for it, and receiyes in exchange — what? francs; 
that is to say, orders for goods, infinitely divisible, by 
means of which he can withdraw from the national 
circulation, at his own convenience, and at its just value, 
whatever he may want or wish for. Definitivelj, at 
the end of the operation, he wiU have withdrawn from 
the mass, precisely the equivalent for that which he has 
put in: and in value, his consumption wiH have exactly 
equalled his production. 

If exchanges between this country and others w&9 
free, it would no longer be into national circulation, 
but into general circulation, that every one woold put 
their productions, and take out from it what they con- 
sume. It does not signify to him whether what lie 
puts into the general circulation is bought by a fellow^ 
countryman or a foreigner; whether the goods which he 
receives come from a Frenchman or an Englishman-^ 
whether the articles against which he exchanges, the 
goods which are necessary to his wants, have been made 
on this or that side of the Ehine or Pyrenees. There 
will always be an exact balance between what he puts m 
and what he takes out of the great common reservoir ; and 
if this is true in the case of an individual, it is tme, 
also, with regard to the whole nation. 

The only difference between the two cases is, that in 
the last instance each has access to a more extensive 
market in which to make his sales and purchases, and 
consequently has a better chance of maldng them both 
on advantageous terms. 
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■ This objection has been made : — If every one is agreed 
I not to take out of circulation the produce of a certain 

individaal, he on his side could take nothing out of the 

mass. This would be the same with regard to a 

nation. 
The answer is this: — If this nation could withdraw 

nothing from the mass, it would put nothing into it ; 

it. would work for itself; it would be obliged to submit 

to that, to which jou would beforehand subject it: yiz. 

to he isolated. 
And this would be the ideal of a prohibitory system* 
And is it not amusing that you should inflict this 

system upon the country, in the first instance, for fear 

that it might possibly, at some future day, experience 

its effects without your interference? 
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Note Q. 

" Will any one teU me,** said a noble lord, during a recent 
great debate, "will any one tell me, that when he buys and 
wears a pair of French boots, he does not encourage French 
labour at the expense of his own countrymen, whom he 
deprives of employment ?** One would really think that the 
fallacy involved in this question is too transparent to deceire 
any one. Let us trace the operation. M. Lehocq, of Bou- 
logne, sends to London a pair of boots, in the making of 
which have been employed French tanners, curriCTS, and 
boot-makers. The boots are sold in London, and paid for in 
coined money. This coin does not find Its way to Boulogne, 
but M. Lehocq draws a bill upon his London agent, and for 
this bill he obtains five-franc pieces from a banker of Bou- 
logne, who sells the bill to a coppersmith having to pay a 
London merchant for metal sent to him from this country. 
The bill, at its maturity, is discharged from the money paid 
by the buyer of the boots, M. Lehocq having paid the leather- 
merchant and his workmen with the money he received firom 
the Boulogne banker. It is not, of course, pretended that this 
is the precise course pursued; but a course equivalent to* it 
is followed in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. Let ns, 
however, suppose what, according to the noble lord's posi- 
tion, is the very worst that can happen; viz. that M. Lehocq 
receives the identical coin given in payment for his boots. 
This no further alters the operation than by complicating it 
in some slight degree. Whence has the coin been obtained? 
England has no mines of gold, and must purchase the precious 
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metals which it needs, with its iron, its coals, its cotton, linen 
and Tvoollen mannfactnres; and having need of more gold hy 
reason of the payment made to M. Lehocq, will send a piece 
of linen to Brazil, in order to purchase it. " Will any one 
tell me that in huying and wearing M. Lehocq's hoots I have 
not given emplojrment to the copper-miner and smelter in the 
first ca.se, or to the linen- weaver in the alternative case?** 

It happens that the recent history of the trade hetween 

iprance and England furnishes a perfect answer to those who 

wonld make no concessions to foreign countries, without 

stipnlatiDg for equivalents. In the years preceding 1831, the 

entire yalue of our shipments to France did not amount to 

half a million yearly. In that year England hegan the series 

of relaxations in her tariff which has ever since heen pursued. 

The duty upon French wines was reduced to the same rate 

-with that charged upon the whies of Spam and Portugal, and 

reductions have progressively heen made in the duty of a 

variety of articles of French produce, not individually of any 

great importance, hut highly important in the aggregate. In 

the meanwhile, France has made no relaxations in favour of 

Sritish produce, hut on the contrary, has in the presiuned 

interest of her flax-spioners and linen-weavers more than 

doable4 the duties chargeahle upon linen and linen yam. 

^Notwithstanding this, the result has been that our greater 

purchases from France have compelled her to increase her 

purchases from England, and that our shipments to that 

country have since amounted in one year to more than three 

xnsllions, or more than sevenfold their value before 1831. 

The history of this doubling of the duties upon the flax- 
yams of England is curious and instructive. Its first effect 
■was to raise the price of his material to the French weaver, 
and thus, to increase to the consumer the cost of his goods, 
whereby the demai^ for them in the home market was 
lessened, and a stop was put to their exportation, to coun- 
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tries where they had previoasly competed with the Uneiis of 
Qennanj and of England, Bj this means the manufaotupera 
of Fraaoe were materiallj injured, while those of Genaany 
and England were benefited, the deficiency in the sale of 
French linens in foreign markets being made up by tba 
increased supply of the like goods in those markets &om 
those countries* Again, the spinning power of Ski^^laiid. 
whidi wonld hare been rendered excessive throiig^h the 
diminished shipments of yam to France, obtained an equi- ' 
valent, or at leaat a considerable approach to an equiraXent 
for those shipments, through the greater demand for yam in 
the part of Germany, where the spinning power proved une- 
qual to answ^ the greater demand of goods for exportatloii. 
Doubtless, If the concessions of England had been met in 
a similar spirit by the French chambers, the trade between 
the two countries would have greatly exceeded its actual 
amount; but, on the other hand, had England put off her 
relaxations nntil France could be found in a corresponding 
humour, how much of the increase above-mentioned would 
hare been experienced? 

P. 
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CHAPTER XVL ^ 

THE OBSTRUCTED EIVERS PLEADING FOE THE 

PROHIBITIONISTS. 



Some years ago, being at Madrid, I went to the Cortes. 
They were discussing a treaty with Portugal for the im- 
proyement of the Navigation of the Douro. A deputy 
rose and said: '*If the Douro is made navigable, goods 
-would be conveyed at less cost, Portuguese com would 
be cheaper in the Castilian market, and would cause a 
dreadful competition with the home market I reject 
the project, at least if the ministers will not agree so to 
revise the tariff as to re-establish the balance of trade." 
The assembly thought this argument unanswerable. 

Three months afterwards, I was at Lisbon, when the 
same question was brought under the consideration of 
the senate, when a noble hidalgo lose and said : ^' Senhor 
presidemte^ the project is absurd. You place guards, at 
a great expense, along the banks of the Douro to pre- 
vent the invasion of Castilian com into Portugal, and 
at the same time you wish, also at a great expense, to 
facilitate this invasion. This is an inconsistency to 
which I cannot become a party. Let the Douro go 
down to our sons, as our fathers have left it to us." 

Subsequently, when there was a question of improving 
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the Garonne, I called to mind the arguments of flie 
Iberian orators, and thonght, if the deputies of Tooloose 
were as good economists as those of Valenda, and-the 
representatives of Bordeaux were as strong in logic as 
those of Oporto, the Garonne would assnredly be left 

To sleep to the murmuring sound of its drooping xxm ; 

for the canalisation of the Garonne would encourage, to 
the prejudice of Bordeaux, the invasion of Totilousian 
produce, and the inundation of Bordeaux prodace, to 
the injury of Tolouse. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A NEGATIVE RAILWAY. 

HAVE remarked, that, anfortnnatelj, when we place 
Ourselves at the point of view of the prodacmg interest, 
re cannot fail to injure the general interest, because 
le producer, as such, only wishes for difficulties, wants, 
id obstacles. 

I have found a remarkable example of this in a 
Bordeaux journal 

M. Simiot asks this question: 

*^ Ought the raiboad from Paris to Spain to have a 
>reak or interval at Bordeaux?" 

He answers it for himself in the affirmative, by a 
Lultitude of reasons which I do not intend to examine, 
mt among others by this: 

The raikoad from Paris to Bayonne ought to have a 

^reak at Bordeaux, because the goods and merchandise 

obliged to stop in that town, would yield a profit to 

ratermen,* porters, factors, consignees, hotel-keepers, 

;c. 

It is plain that the interests of work-people are here 
>referred to the interests of consumers. ' 

But if Bordeaux would profit by a break, and if this 
>rofit is in agreement with public interest, Angouleme, 
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Poitiers, Tours, and Orleans, and still more the interm< 
diate places, Rnffec, Chatellerault, &c &c might 
demand breaks, and that for the general interest, 
is to say, for the interests of national industry, for tl 
more thej are multiplied the more will consignixients^j 
commissions, and transfers be multiplied at all points 
the line. By this method we should have a railroad^ 
composed of successive breaks, a negative railroad. 

Whatever the protectionists may say, it is certautl 
that the system of restriction is the same as the si/stem 
breaks; that is, the sacrifice of the consumer to the pnK 
ducer — of the end to the means. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THEKE ABE NO SUCH THINGS AS FIXED 

PRINCIPLES. 

Wb cannot be too much surprised at the manner in 
which men resign themselves to ignorance in what it 
most behoves them to know. And we may be quite sure 
lihat they have determined to remain ignorant, when 
they give utterance to this axiom — There are no such 
things as fixed principles. 

Yon enter the legislative assembly. The question to 
,be discussed is, whether international exchange shall be 
prohibited or free. 

A deputy rises and says: 

^' If you tolerate these exchanges, the foreigner will 
fintindate you with his productions — ^the Englishman 
with cloth, the Belgian with coals, the Spaniard with 
'wool, the Italian with sUk, the Swiss with cattle, the 
^ Swede with iron, the Prussian with wheat, so that there 
[ will remain no field for native industry." 
! Another answers: 

*^ If you forbid these exchanges, all the various 
benefits which nature has bestowed on each climate, 
will be as if for you they had no existence. You 
would gain nothing from the mechanical skill of the 
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English, from the riches of the Belgian mines, fro] 
fertility of the Polish soil, from the fecundity ol 
Swiss pastures, from the cheapness of Spanish lal 
nor from the warmth of the Italian climate, and 
would be obliged to obtain, by a forced product] 
that which by exchange you might procure as a nati 
produce." 

Assuredly one of these deputies is mistaken, 
which one? It would be worth while to inquire, 
this is not a mere question of difference of opini 

Two roads are before you, you must take your cho] 
and one of them necessarily leads to misery. In oi 
to escape the difficulty, you say — There are no st 
things as fixed principles. 

This axiom, so much in fashion in our day, b( 
the indulgence which it affords to indolence, is 
favourable to ambition. 

If the theory of prohibition should prevail, or, 
the other hand, if the doctrine of freedom should 
umph, a very brief law would form our economic 
In the first case it would be, all exchange withfon 
is prohibited; in the second, all exchange with 
foreigner is free; and many gi'eat people would 
their importance. 

But if exchanges have not a nature of their own, 
not governed by any natural law, are capriciously 
fnl or mischievous, if they do not ^nd their incitem| 
in the good which they do, and their limit in 
ceasing to do good, if their effects cannot be apprecii 
by those who make them — in short, if there are no 
piinciples, then we must ponder over, balance, re| 
transactions; we must equalize the conditions of lal 
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d seek the level of profits ; an Herculean task, well 
to secure to those to whom it is entrusted large 
salaries and great influence. 

On entering Paris, where I am as a stranger, I said 
;to myself, * There are a million of human beings here 
"Who would die in the space of a few days if there were 
not a constant influx of all kind of provisions to this 
vast metropolis.' Imagination takes fright at the task 
;0f enumerating the immense multiplicity of articles which 
ffiust pass through the barriers to-morrow, without 
which the lives of its inhabitants might fall a sacrifice 
to the convulsions of famine, riots, or pillage. And yet 
ill are now sleeping, without a thought of so dreadful a 
prospect to disturb their peaceful slumbers. On the 
other hand, twenty-four departments have been la- 
bouring all day, without mutual agreement, in order to 
supply Paris. How does it happen that every day an 
e^act supply is brought to this gigantic market ? What, 
then, is the intelligent and secret power which presides 
over the astonishing regularity of such complicated 
operations ; a regularity in which all have such 
thoughtless confidence, although their welfare and lives 
depend upon it? This power is a fixed, an absolute 
prindplcy the principle of the freedom of transactions. 

We have confidence in that impulse which Providence 
has placed in the hearts of all men to whom it has 
confided the preservation and indefinite amelioration of 
our species — in interestj since we must call it by its right 
name, which is so active, vigilant, and provident, when 
it has freedom of action. What would be your con- 
dition, Parisians, if a minister thought fit to substitute 
for this power, combinations made by his genius, how- 
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ever superior it might be? Suppose lie should think 
fit to take the entire direction of this prodigious msk* 
chinerj, and to hold all its springs in his own hands, 
to determine hj whom, where, how, and on what 
Gonditionfl each article should be produced, transported 
exchanged, and consumed? Although there is mudi 
su£fering within your precincts, although misery, 
despair, and perhaps starvation, may cause more tears 
to fall than your zealous charity can dry, it is probable, 
nay, I will say it is certain, that the arbitrary interven- 
tion of government would infinitely multiply thoae 
sufierings, and would bring those evils upon ull, which 
now affect but a small number of your fellow-citizens. 

Now, having this confidence in a principle when it 
acts upon our home afiairs, why should we not have 
equal confidence in the same principle acting upon 
international transactions, which are certainly less nu- 
merous, less delicate, and less complicated? And if it 
be not necessary that the "prefecture de Paris" 
should regulate our branches of industry, should weigh 
our chances, our profits, and our losses, should be 
occupied with the distribution of our currency, and 
should equalize the conditions of labour in our internal 
trades why should it be necessary that the custom- 
house officer, going beyond his fiscal province, should 
pretend to exercise a protecting cai*e over our foreign 
commerce? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 



[OKG the argnments brought forward in favour of the 
strictive system, we mast not omit that of national 
ependence, 

*' What should we do in case of war," we cry, " if 
'6 depended upon England for iron and coal?" 
And the English monopolists on their side exclaim: — 
*' What would become of Great Britain in time of 
^ar, if she depended on France for her food?" 
W^e do not consider one thing, which is, that the 
»rt of dependence which arises from exchanges, from 
Commercial transactions, is- a reciprocal dependence, 
^e cannot depend on foreigners without foreigners 
lepending on us. Now this is the very essence of 
\ociett/. To break ^the natural relations is not to place 
^arselves in a state of independence, but in a state of 
>lation. 

Bat . observe well, we isolate ourselves from the fear 
^f vrar, while the mere act of isolation is the beginning 
^f war. It makes war more, easy, less onerous, and 
^njsequently less unpopular. If nations offered to each 
^ther permanent markets, if their intercourse could not 
interrupted without bringing the double infliction of 
iriyation and embarrassment, they would no longer 
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have occasion for those powerful fleets which min them, 
nor for those immense armies which crush them. The 
peace of the world would not be compromised through 
the caprice of a Thiers or a Paknerston, and war would 
disappear through want of incentives, resources, motives, 
pretexts, and popular sympathy. 

I know that I shall be reproached (it is the fashion 
of the day) for making interest the basis of the fraternity 
of nations, vile and prosaic interest! People would 
be better pleased to think that the principles of union 
rested on charity and love, that it even required some 
abnegation of self, that while injuring the material well- 
being of men, it could claim the merit of a generous 
sacrifice. 

When shall we leave off these puerile declamations? 
when shall we put an end to the hypocrisy of science? 
ifhen shall we cease to introduce a nauseating contra- 
diction between our writings and our actions? We 
scout, we despise interest, that is to say, the useM and 
the good, (for to say that all are interested in a thin^ 
is to say, that this thing is in itself a good,) as if in- 
terest were not the necessary, etema^ and indestructible 
spring, to which Providence has entrusted human per- 
fectibility. To hear us, would it not be said that we 
are all angels of disinterestedness? And is it possible 
that the public does not begin to see with disgust that 
this affected language blackens the pages of our writers, 
just in proportion as they are the more highly pud? 
Oh affectation! affectation! it is indeed the malady of 
the age. 

What! because prosperity and peace are correlative 
gs, because it has pleased God to establish so beau- 
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tifnl a harmony in the moral world, yon are not willing 
that I should admire and adore his decrees, and receive 
with gratitude the laws which make justice the condi- 
tion of happiness. You desire peace only when it 
injures your well-being, and liberty weighs upon you 
because it does not call for sacrifices! And what pre- 
vents yon, if self-denial has so many charms for you, 
from carrying it out in your private actions? Society 
would owe you gratitude for so domg, because then, at 
least, some one would reap the benefit; but to wish to 
impose it as a principle upon humanity, is the height 
of absurdity, for the self-denial of all, would be the 
sacrifice of all. 

But thanks be to heaven, many of these declamations 
may be written and read without the world ceasing to 
obey its impulse, which is, whether you like it or not 
— interest. • 

After all, it is strange to find the sentiments of the 
most sublime self-denial brought forward to support 
spoliation itself. Here then is the end to which this 
fastidious disinterestedness leads. Men so poetically 
delicate that they will not have peace itself if it is 
founded on the vile interests of men, put their hands 
into the pockets of others, and above all into those of 
the poor; for what article in the tariff protects the 
poor ? Gentlemen, dispose as you please of what belongs 
to yourselves, but give us leave also freely to dispose of 
the fruits of our labour, to use, or to exchange them 
according to our wishes. Declaim upon self-sacrifice, 
for that is noble, but at the same time, I pray you, at 
least be honest. 
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Note B. 

This bugbear, dependence upon foreigners, has eyer been 
one of the strong points of the disciples of protection. It is 
this which so long enabled them, in this country, to expose 
us to all the chances of dearth, and which still enables the 
proprietors of woods in France, to exclude from that country 
the cheaper iron of England. The passing of the corn-law 
of 1815, was assisted by thus working on the fears of the 
legislature, although facts, which should speak far louder 
than theory, had then recently shown how futile ^d absurd 
those fears must be. In the two years, 1809 and 1810, when 
the power of Napoleon was at its height, when his wUl was 
law throughout the continent of Europe, and when his most 
strenuous efforts were directed to place England in a state of 
perfect commercial isolation, we imported from that continent 
2,002,039 quarters of various kinds of grain, chiefly wheat, 
and of this quantity 988,898 quarters came to us direct from 
France, and from the Netherlands, which then formed in 
effect a part of the French Empire. With this then recent 
fact staring them in the face, it is indeed difficult to account 
for the confidence of those who put forth, and for the forget- 
fulness of those who accepted, the fallacy of "dependence 
upon foreigners." 

P. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HUMAN LABOUBn-NATIONAL LABOUR. 

To destroy machinery and to reject foreign goods, are 
two acts which proceed from the same doctrine. 

There are men who clap their hands when a new inven- 
tion is given to the world, and who nevertheless adhere to 
the protective system. These men are very inconsistent 

What objection do they bring against free trade? 
That it allows foreigners, who are more skilful or better 
utnated than we are, to produce things which, if it were 
not for them, we should produce ourselves. In short, 
they accuse it of being hurtful to national inditstrt/. 

In like manner, ought they not to object to machinery, 
which accomplishes that by natural agents which would 
otherwise be the work of our hands, and consequently 
injures human labour f 

The foreign workman, placed in more advantageous 
circumstances than the French workman, is, with regard 
to the latter, a real economic machiney which nuns him 
by its competition. In like manner, a machine which 
performs a certain operation at a lower price than it can 
be done by hand, is, with regard to hand labour, a true 
foreign competitor, which paralyzes it by its rivalry. 

If, then, it is advisable to protect home indMstry from 
the competition of foreign industry y it is not less advis- 
able to protect manual labour from the rivalry of mechor 
w'caiJ labour. 

Also, whoever adheres to the protective system, if be 
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has any logic iu his head, ought not to limit himself to 
prohibiting foreign prodnctioijs, but should likewise pro- 
scribe the productions of the shuttle and the plough. 

I have therefore more respect for the logic of tliose 
men who, when thej declaim against the invasion of 
foreign merchandise, have the courage likewise to de- 
claim against the excess of production^ due to the inven- 
tive power of the human mind. 

M. de Saint Chamans is one of these: 

" One of the strongest arguments," he says, "against 
free trade, and the over-employment of machinery is, 
that many workmen are deprived of work, either by 
foreign competition, which lowers the price of manu- 
facturers, or by the instruments which take the place of 
men in our workshops." — {Du Systime cPImpdtSf p. 438.) 

M. de Saint Chamans has quite understood the 
analogy, or to speak more correctly, the identity which 
exists between importations and machinery; he has, 
therefore, proscribed them both; and there is certainly 
some satisfaction in having to do with fearless argnerS) 
who even in error, push their argument to the extreme. 

But here is a difficulty in their path : 

If it is true, a priori^ that the domain of invention, 
and that of industry, can only be extended, the one at 
the expense of the other, we ought to find fewest work- 
men, in Lancashire for example, where there are most 
machines. And if on the contrary, we can bring fo^ 
ward as a fact that machinery and human industry co- 
exist in a greater degree in rich nations than in savage 
nations, we must necessarily conclude that the two 
powers are not incompatible. 

I cannot understand how a thinking being can rest 
satisfied in the presence of this dilemma: — 
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Either the inventions of man are not hurtful to his in- 
dustry, as general facts attest, since there is more of each 
among the English and French, than among the Hurons 
and Gherokees ; and in this case I am on a false road, 
although I know not how or where I have gone astray. 
I should commit a crime of lese-hnmanity, if I were to 
introdace my error into the legislation of my country: — 

Or else, that the discoveries of the mind put limits to 
human industry, as particular facts seem to show ; for I 
every day. see a machine take the place of twenty or a 
hundred workmen; I must therefore prove a flagrant, 
eternal, and incurable antithesis between the intellectual 
and physical powers of man — ^between his progress and 
his well-being; and I am forced to declare, that the 
author of man ought to have given him either his reason 
or his hands, his moral or his physical strength ; but that 
by conferring on him at the same time faculties which 
mutually destroy each other, he has made a sport of him. 

The difficulty is urgent, how wiU you escape from it? 
By this strange apophthegm : — 

There is no fioced principle in political economy. 

That is to say, in vulgar and intelligible language:— 

" I do not know what is true, or what is false; I am 
ignorant of what constitutes the general weal or woe; I 
will not give myself the trouble to find it out. The im- 
mediate effect of each measure upon my personal welfare 
is the only law which I consent to recognize.'^ 

There are no such things as principles I That is as if 
yon were to say that there are no such things as facts ; 
for principles are only the formulae which result from 
an order of well-attested facts. 

Machinery and importations have certainly some 
effects. Are these effects good or bad? We may differ 
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in opinion on this subject ; but whichever view we may 
adopt, the result will be one of these two principles: 
That machinery is a benefit, or that machinery is an 
evil; that importations are advantageous, or that im- 
portations are injurious. 

But to say, there are no suck things as principles^ is 
to descend to the lowest point of degradation of which 
the human mind is capable; and I confess that I blush 
for my country when I hear so monstrous a heresy 
brought forward in presence of the French chambers, 
and with their assent — that is, in presence, and with 
the assent of the elite of our fellow-citizens — in order 
that they may justify themselves in imposing laws, on 
us, while in perfect ignorance of their reason for so doing. 

But you will say to me, destroy the sophism. Prove 
to us that machinery does not injure human industry^ 
nor importations national industry. 

In a work like the present, such demonstrations can- 
not be very complete. My aim is rather to propose 
difficulties than to solve them — to incite reflections 
than to satisfy them. Convictions cannot be properly 
forced on the mind, except by its own workings. I 
will, however, try to lead the way. 

The adversaries of importation and machmery are 
deceived, because they judge of them by their imme- 
diate and transitory effects, instead of following them 
out to their general and definitive consequences. 

The first efiect of an ingenious machine is to render a 
certain amount of manual labour superfluous, for the 
production of a given result. But its effect does not 
stop here. Inasmuch as the given result has been ob- 
tsuned ^nth less effort, it will be offered to the public at 
1 lower price; and the sum of the savings thus realized 
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by all purchasers, enables them to procure fresh gratifi- 
cations; that is to say, to encourage manaal labour in 
general, precisely to the same amount which has been 
subtracted from the recent improvement of that parti- 
cular industry. 

So that the standard of labour has never been lowered, 

although that of gratification has been raised. 

Let ns make these effects plain by an illustration:— 

I will suppose that France consumes ten millions of 

hats, a,t fifteen francs each. That will produce to the 

hat manufacturers 150 millions of francs. A machme 

is invented, by means of which, hats can be sold at ten 

francs each. The returns of this manufacture will be 

reduced to a hundred millions of francs, providing the 

consumption does not increase. But still the fifty 

millions will not be subtracted from the payment of 

mantml labour. Saved by the buyers of hats, they will 

use it to satisfy their other wants, and consequently to 

remunerate general industry all the same. With the 

five francs which he has saved, John will buy ia pair 

'of shoes, James a book, Jerome an article of furniture, 

&c. Manual labour, taken en masse, will continue to 

be encouraged to the amount of 150 millions of francs; 

but this sum will give the same number of hats as 

before, besides the advantages procured by the fifty 

Bullions saved by the machine. These advantages are 

the net profit which France will have drawn from the 

invention. It is a gratuitous gift, a tribute which the 

genius of man will have drawn from nature. We will 

^oi deny, that in the course of the transformation, a 

certain amount of labour will have been displaced, but 

''^e cannot admit that it will have been destroyed, or 

even diminished. 
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In like manner as to importations. Let ns resume 
the hypothesis. 

France manofactores ten millions of hats, which are 
sold at fiflbeen francs each. The foreigner invades oar 
market, and supplies ns with hats at ten francs. I 
miuntain that this will in no-wise diminish national 
indnstrj. For we most produce to the amount of a 
hundred million francs, in order ta pay for the ten 
million hats, at ten francs each. 

And then there will remain over, the five francs which 
each purchaser will have saved on his hat, or the total 
of fifty millions, which will be spent on other Inxuiies 
that will pay for other labour. 

The amount of work will then remain the same, and 
the surplus luxuries, represented by the fifty millions 
economized on the hats, will form the net profit of the 
importation, or of free trade. 

We are not to be fiightened by the picture of the 
sufferings which, according to this hypothesis, would 
accompany the displacement of labour. 

For if the prohibition had never existed, the various 
branches of industry would have classed themselves 
according to the law of exchange, and no displacement 
would then have taken place. 

If, on the contrary, prohibition has brought about an 
artificial and unproductive classification of labour, it is 
this prohibition, and not the restoration of freedonif 
which is responsible for the inevitable displacement in 
the transition from bad to good. 

At least, do not assert that, because an abuse cannot 
be destroyed without injuring those who have profited 
by it, that the abuse of to-day should exist for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



RAW MATERIALS. 



It is said: The most advantageoas trade is that in 
irhich mannfactnred articles are given ia exchange for 

w materials, for these raw materials afford employ- 

ent for national labour. 

Whence it is concluded: — 

That the best system of custom-duties would be that 

wMch would give the greatest facilities possible to the 

i. admittance of raw materials^ and which would oppose 

the greatest obstacles to articles which have received 

their last finish. 

There is no sophism in political economy so widely 
spread as this. Not only the protectionist school enter- 
tidns this idea, but even and especially the so-called 
Hberal school, and this is a most vexatious circumstance; 
for the worst that can happen to a good cause is not 
that it shall be strongly attacked, but badly defended. 

Commercial freedom will probably have the same 
fate as all kinds of freedom: it will not be adopted 
into our laws till after having taken possession of our 
niinds. But if it be true that a reform ought to be 
generally comprehended in order to its being firmly 
established, it follows that nothing can retard it more 
than that which leads opinion astray; and what more 
likely to do this than writings which call for free trade 
'While they rely in support of that caU upon the doctrines 
of monopoly? 
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Some years ago three great towns of Fr^ce — ^Lyoi 
Bordeaux, and Havre, made a forions attack against 
the restrictive system. The country, the^ whole ol 
Europe, became agitated in seeing rabed what thej 
took for the flag of free trade. Alas I It was still tbei 
flag of monopoly! of a monopoly a little more paltry, 
and much more absurd than that which they seemed to 
desire to overturn. Thanks to the sophism which I am 
about to attempt to unveil, it did nothing but reproduoej 
(adding to it one inconsistency more) the doctrine 
protection to national industry. 

What is this in efiect but the prohibitive system? I 
Let us listen to M. de Saint Cricq. '^ Labour consti- 
tutes' the riches of a people, because that alone creates | 
the material things that our necessities require, audi 
universal comfort consists in the abundance of things." 
Here is the principle. '^ But this abundance must be 
the produce of national labour. If it were the produce of 
foreign labour, national labour would be quickly stopped," 
Here is the error. {See the preceding sophism,) 

'^ What then ought an agricnlturlng and manufactaring 
country to do? Restrict its markets to the productioas 
of its own soil and industry." This is the end. 

'* And for that end restrict by daties and prohibitions 
the productions of the soil and industry of other nations." 
These are the means. 

Let us compare this system with that of the petttioa 
from Bordeaux. 

It divides merchandise into three classes: "the &t^ 
includes articles of food and raw materials untouched kg 
any human labour. As a principle^ a wise econaa^ 
exacts Hiat this doss should have no duties imposed!^ 
Here is no labour, no protection. 
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**The secoi^discomposedof articles which have received 

some preparation. This preparation allows of onr charging 

['some daty on thenu" Here protection begins, because, 

nccording to the petitioners, the national labour beghis* 

*' The tMrd compiises all finished articles which can** 
not in any way assist national labour; we consider 
these should be the most heavily taxed."'*— Here labonr» 
Iknd protection with it, arrive at their maximum. 

We see that the petitioners professed that foreign 
labour injured national labour. — This is the error of the 
prohibitive system. 

They asked that the French market should be re* 
Berved for French industry, — That is the aim of the pro- 
hibitive system. 

They petitioned that foreign labour should be sub- 
mitted to restrictions and taxes. — These are the meam 
of the prohibitive system. 

What difference, then, can we possibly discover be* 
tween the Bordeaux petitioners and the Corypheua of 
restriction? Only one: the extension more or less 
great which is given to the word labour, M. de Samt 
Gricq extends it to everything; therefore he will pro* 
tect everything. 

Labour constitutes all the riches of a people. He says, 
*' Protect agricultural industry, oZ^ agricultural industry; 
manufacturing industry, aiX manufacturing industry; this 
is the cry which always resounds in this chamber." 

The petitioners take into their consideration no labour 
but that of manufacturers, therefore they admit them 
alone to the favours of protection. 

Kaw materials are untoucJiM hy any human labour^ 
As a principle, therefore, we oaght not to tax them. 
Manufactured articles cannot give employment to our 
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national labour; we consider them as the imports which 
should be the most heavily taxed. 

This is not the place to examioe if protection to 
national labour be reasonable. M. de S^nt Oricq and 
the Bonrdeanx people agree npon this point, and we, 
as has been seen in the preceding chapters, differ in 
this respect from both parties. 

The question is to investigate whether M. de Saint 
Cricq or the Bordeaux people give to the word labour 
its just acceptation. 

But upon this ground it must be owned that M. de 
Saint Cricq is a thousand times nearer the truth, as will 
appear from the following dialogue, which might be held 
between them : — 

M, de Saint Cricq. You agree that national industry 
ought to be protected. You agree that no foreign 
labour can be introduced into our markets without de- 
stroying in them an equal quantity of our national 
labour. Only you suppose that there is a multitude of 
articles of merchandise invested with value, since they 
are sold, and which are, however, untouched by any 
human labour. And you name, among other things, 
com, flour, meat, cattle, bacon, salt, iron, copper, lead, 
coal, wool, skins, seeds, &c. 

If you prove to me that the value of these things is 
not due to labour, I will agree with you that it is use- 
less to protect them. 

But, on the other hand, if I demonstrate to you that 
there is as much labour in one hundred francs' worth of 
wool as in a hundred francs' worth of tissues, you ought 
to acknowledge that protection is due to the one as 
much as to the other. 

Why is this sack of wool worth a hundred francs? ' 
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I Is it not because it is the cost of production? And is 
the cost of production kaj other thing than the sum 
which was distributed in wages, manual labour, interest^ 
&C. to all the workmen and capitalists who have joined 
in the production of the article? 

The Petitioners. That is true; and with regard to 
wool, you may be right. But a sack of corn, a bar of 
iron, a bushel of coals — are they the products of labour? 
Is it not nature which creates them? 

M. de Saint Cricq. Without doubt, nature creates 
the elements of all things, but it is labour which 
. gives to them their vcdue. I was myself wrong in say- 
ing that labour creates material objects, and this vicious 
manner of speech has led me into many other errors. 
It does not belong to man to create, to make something 
'from nothing, no more to the manufacturer than to the 
cultivator; and if hj prodiiction we understand creation, 
«U our works would be unproductive, and yours, as 
merchants more than any others, except, perhaps, mine. 

The agriculturist has then no pretension to having 
created the corn, but he has that of having given to it its 
value — that is to say, of having by his own labour, that 
of his servants, of his oxen, of his reapers, transformed 
into grain those substances which did not at all resemble 
it What does the miller do more who converts it into 
flour, or the -baker, who makes it into bread? 

In order that man may clothe himself in cloth, a host 
of operations is requisite. Before the intervention of 
all- human labour, the really primitive, or raw ma* 
Urials of this production are air, water, heat, the gases, 
light, and the salts which enter into its composition. 

Here then are the raw materials which truly are 
independent of all human labour, smce they have no 

i 
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valae; and I do not dream of protecting them* But a 
first labonr converts these substances into fodder, a 
second into wool, a third into yam, a fourth into tissues, 
a fifth into garments. 

Who will dare to say that all is not labour in this work, 
from the first movement of the plough which begins it, 
to the last stitch of the needle which terminates it? 

And because — to obtain more celerity and perfection 
in the accomplishment of the requured work, which is a 
garment — ^the labour is divided among several classes 
of industry you desire, by an arbitrary distinction, that 
the order of succession of these labours may be the 
only measure of their importance, so that the first does 
not merit even the name of work, while the last, which 
is labour par excellence^ is alone deemed worthy of the 
favours of protection. 

The Petitioners, Yes ; we begin to see that wool, no 
less than com, is not quite untouched by human labour, 
but at least the agriculturist has not, like the manu- 
facturer, done all by his own and his workmen's 
labour; nature has assisted him, and if there is labonr, 
still com, as a prodnction, is not wholly due to labonr. 

M» de Saint Cricq, But all its vcdm is due to labonr. 
I agree that nature has concurred in the material forma- 
tion of the grain ; I will even admit that it is exclusively 
her work, but you must allow that I have compelled 
her to it by my labour; and when I sell you com, you 
must remember, that I do not make you pay for thd 
work ofnaJhire, but for my labour. 

And according to your reasoning, neither are manth 
factured articles the produce of labour. Is not the 
manufacturer also assisted by nature? Does he not, 
by aid of the steam-engine, make himself master of i 
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the weight of the atmosphere, while I, by help of my 
plottgh, make nse of its hnmidity ? Did he create the laws 
of gravitation, of transmission of forces, and of affinity? 

The Petitioners, Well, we will give up wool, but coal 
la certainly the work, and the exclusive work, of nature. 
That is certainly untoicched hy any human labour. 

M, de Saint Cricq, Yes ; coal is certainly produced 
by nature, but labour gives to it its value. Coal had no 
value during the millions of years that it remained un- 
known and buried a hundred feet under ground. We are 
obliged to dig for it — that is labour; we are obliged to 
cany it to market — that again is labour; and the price 
which you pay for It in the market is nothing else but 
remuneration for the labour of raising and transporting it.* 

We see that thus far M. de Saint Cricq has the ad- 
vantage quite on his side: that the value of raw mate- 
rials, as well as of manufactured goods, depends on the 
price of production, that is to say, on labour; for it is 
impossible to conceive of any article possessing value 

m 

* I do not here explicitly mention what part of this remu 
Aeration falls to the share of the contracter, the capitalist, 
kc for several reasons: Istly, Because if we examine closely 
we shall discover that their share will always consist of re- 
imbursements of money advanced and for previous labour. 
2ndly, Because under the general term of labour, I compre- 
hend not merely the wages of the workman, but the legitimate 
remuneration for all co-operation in the work of production. 
3rdly, Above all, because the production of manufactured 
articles is just as much burdened with interests and remune- 
rations, apart from those of manual labour, as that of raw 
materials, and the objection, futile in itself, would just as 
well apply to the most delicate fabric, as to the coarsest 
agricultural produce. 
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which shall have been untouched by all human labour; 
that the dbtinction which the petitioners make is futile I 
in theoiy; that, as the basis of an unequal distribntion 
of favours J it would be iniquitous in practice, since the I 
result of it would be that the third of the French people | 
occupied in manufactures would obtain the sweets of a 
monopoly, because they produce by lahoury while thei 
other two -thirds, viz. the agricultural population, would j 
be abandoned to competition, under the pretext thatj 
they produced without labour. 

This point will be insisted upon, I am sure, and it will j 
be said, that it is more advantageous for a nation to import 
materials so called raw, whether they are the produce 
of labour or not, than to export manufactured articles. 

This is a very generally received opinion. 

'^ The more abundant raw materials are," says the 
Bordeaux petition, ''the more manufactures will be 
multiplied and increased." 

"Kaw materials," it is said elsewhere in the petition, 
"give an unlimited extension to the industry of the 
inhabitants of the country which imports them." 

"Raw materials," says the petition of Havre, "being 
the elements of labour, ought to be submitted to a dif- 
ferent system, and to be admitted without restriction at 
the lowest rate of duty." 

The same petition prays that the protection of manu- 
factured articles should be reduced not immediately, but 
at some indefinite time, not to the lowest rate of duty, 
but to twenty per cent. 

" Among other articles which necessity requires that 
we should procure at a low price and in abundance," 
the manufacturers in the Lyons' petition, specify " off 
raw materials,'** 
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All this is based on an illusion. 
We have seen that all value represents labour; now 
\t is trne that the labour of the manufacturer increases 
16 value of a raw material tenfold or a hundred-fold — 
that is to say, extends the profits of the nation fen or a 
lundred times. Therefore we reason thus: — The pro- 
Inctlon of a quintal of iron only brings a profit of 
»en francs to the labourers of all classes. The con- 
version of this quintcd of iron into watch-springs raises 
teir profits to ten thousand francs; and' do jon dare to 
ty that it is not more to the interest of the nation to 
secnre for itself labour to the amount of ten thousand 
ics, than to the amount of fifteen francs? 
We forget that international exchanges, no less than 
idiyidnal exchanges, are not made by weight and 
leasnre. We do not exchange a quintal of raw iron 
for a quintal of watch-sprmgs, nor a pound of imcombed 
'ool for a pound of wool made into cashmere, but a 
^rtain value of one of these things for an equal value 
>f another. Now, to barter equal value for equal value 
to barter equal labour against equal labour. There- 
fore, it is not true that the nation which sells cashmeres 
id watch-springs to the value of a hundred francs gains 
[more than the one which sells a hundred francs' worth 
>f wool or iron. 
In a country where no law can be passed, and no tax 
llevied, without the consent of those whom that law is 
to govern, or on whom that tax is to be imposed, the 
■pablic . cannot be robbed without first being deceived. 
Our ignorance is the raw material of every extortion to 
iwbich we are subjected, and we may be quite sure that 
every sophism is but the forerunner of a robbery. My 

good public, when you se^ a sophism in a petition, put 
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your hand on your pocket, for it is certainly tbat whicii 
13 abont to be attacked. 

Let US examine into the secret meaning concealed in 
the distinction which is made by the shipowners of 
^^ordeaux and Havre, and the manufacturers of Lyons, 
between agricultural and manufactured produce. *'I( 
is principally this first class (that which comprises raw 
materials, untouched hy any human laboury* say the peti- 
tioners of Bordeaux, "which gives employ mertt to ourmer" 
cantile marine. In principle a wise economy would 
require that this class should not be taxed. The secozid 
(articles which have undergone some preparation) may ba 
taxed. The third (articles on which no more labour has 
to be bestowed) should, we think, be most heavily taxecL" 

" Considering," say the petitioners of Havre, " that 
it is indispensable immediately to reduce the duty upon 
raw materials as low as possible, in order that manofac* 
tures may give continual employment to the shipping 
interest, which furnishes their first and indispensahld 
means of working." 

The manufacturers could not be outdone in politeness 
by the shipowners. Thus the Lyons' petition demands 
the free inti'oduction of raw materials, " to prove," it is 
said, " that the interests of manufacturing towns are 
not always opposed to those of the sea-ports." 

No; but it must be said that all of them, however 
well agreed in then: petitions, are terribly opposed to the 
interests of land, of agriculture, and of the consumer. 

This is, gentlemen, the point at which you wish to 
arrive 1 This is the aim of ycur subtle economic dis- 
tinctions. You require that the law should be opposed 
U> finished productions traversing the ocean, in order that 
the much more costly transport of raw materials, mixed 
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I with all their dirt and refuse, should give more employ- 
I ment to your merchant-ships^ and should give more to 
I do to yoTtr shipping interest This is what you call a 
f wise economy I 

I And why do you not require that the larches should 
I be brought from Bussia with their branches, their bark, 
I nid their roots; the gold of Mexico in its crude state | 
I md the skins of Buenos Ayres still attached to the 
I bones of the decayed carcasses? 
I Soon, I expect, the shareholders in railroads, if they 
I bave ever so small a majority in the chamber, will pass 
I % law to forbid the manufacture at Cognac of brandy 
I CGnsumed in Paris; to order by law the transport of 
I ten hogshead of wine for one of brandy, wonld at once 
I ftirnish Parisian industry with the indispensable material 
I /or labour, and set to work the whole power of the 
I locomotive iengines. 

I How long shall we shut our eyes to this simple tmth? 
I Industry, naval power, labour, have for their aim the 
I general good — the public good. To create useless 
I branches of industry, to favour superfluous transports 
I of goods, to give employment to supernumerary labour, 
I not for the good of the public, but at the expense of the 
1 public, would be to realize a true begging of the qaes- 
I tion. It is not labour which is in itself a desirable 
I thing, but consumption; all labour without result is a 
[ loss. If you pay sailors to carry useless dregs over the 
\ sea, you might as well pay them to play at ducks and 
I drakes with flints upon the surface of the water. Thus 
I We ai'rive at this result, that all economic sophisms, in 
I spite of their infinite variety, have this in common, that 
I they confound the means with the end, and develope 
[. the one at the expense of the other. 

{ 
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Note S. 

If the author shall have succeeded ui the object embraced ' 
in this chapter, he will have gone very far indeed towards 
establishing the wisdom of the most unrestricted exchanges 
between nations. Once thoroughly convinced of the truth of J 
his reasoning — and it seems to call only for some small degree 
of reflection in order to produce that conyiction — ^it would be i 
no longer possible to require protection in favour of any 
branch of industry. "For a long series of years, and until i 
1846, a duty altogether prohibitory was placed upon the im- i 
portation of refined sugar, for the purpose of giving encou-i 
ragement to English sugar-bakers. • This proceeding was not i 
only contrary to all true economical principle, it had the! 
additional demerit of being absurd, inasmuch as the sugar-' 
growing countries whence our supplies were drawn, were; 
placed under a physical disability to carry on the refining^ 
processes, from the want of fuel. But if this had not been 
the case, and if no prohibitory duty had prevented their 
sending us sugar refined to the last stage of perfection, and 
all our importations had been made of that description, no 
harm, but only good would have followed from such a course- 
More labour having been bestowed upon the manufacture 
abroad, it would have been more valuable, and although there 
would have been no employment of the sugar-refiner in 
England, there must have been additional employment in 
some other branch of labour in order to provide payment for 
the greater value given abroad. But the sugar coming in a 
more concentrated form and without any liability, as at 
present, to waste on the voyage, it would cost less to trait- 
sport it; and it might be sold at a lower price than sugar 
refined in England from raw produce, which should have been 
subject to loss of quantity on board the ship. A smaller 
amount of English labour would thus have sufficed to provide 
payment for an equal amount of refined sugar, and the 
economy thus realised would have been pure gain to the nation 

P. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



METAPHORS. 



SoMErriMES sophistry dilates itself, and pervades the 
wliole web of a long and dull theory. More frequently 
it compresses, it contracts itself, converts itself into a 
principle, and is concealed in a single word. 

•** God preserve us," said Paul Louis, "from the evil 

spirit and from metaphors I" And, in reality, it would 

|>e difficult to say which of the two causes the most 

ervil in our planet. It is the demon, you say; he puts 

the spirit of spoliation into all our hearts, during our 

-whole existence. Yes; but he leaves untouched the 

repression of abuses through the resistance of those who 

Bufifer from them. It is sophistry which paralyses this 

resistance. The sword which malice puts into the 

hands of the assailants would be powerless, if sophistry 

did not break the shield on the arm of the assailed, and 

it is with good reason that Malebranche has inscribed 

this sentence upon the frontispiece of his book, Error 

is the cause of human misery. 

And see what takes place. Some ambitious hypo- 
crites may, for example, have a sinister interest in 
sowing the seeds of national hatred in the public mind. 
The fatal germ may develope itself, bring on a general 
conflagration, put a stop to the progress of civilization, 
shed torrents of blood, and bring upon the country the 
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most terrible of scourges, an invasion. In every case, 
and beforehand, these hatefnl feelings lower ns in the 
opmion of other people, and rednce Frenchmen who 
have preserved some love of justice, to blnsh for their 
country. Certainly, these are great evils; and in order 
to guarantee the public against the intrigues of those 
who would subject it to such risks, it would suffice 
that it should have a clear view of them. How do 
they succeed in depriving it of that dear view? By 
metaphors. They alter, strain, corrupt the meaning of 
three or four words, and all is said. 

Such is the word invasion itsel£ 

A French iron-master says, let us preserve ounelres 
from the invasion of English iron. An English land- 
lord exclaims, let us repel the invasion of French con. 
And they propose to raise barriers between the two 
nations. Barriers occasion non-intercourse; non-inteav 
course leads to hatred; hatred to war; war to inwision. 
What matters it? say the two sophists; is it not better 
to be exposed to an eventual invasion than to agree to 
a certain invasion f And the people believe them, and 
the barriers remcun. 

And, nevertheless, what analogy is there between an 
exchange and an invasion? What similitude can pos- 
sibly be established between a ship of war, which eomes 
to vomit upon our cities fire, sword, and devastatioOf 
and a merchant-ship, which comes and ofito Ui to 
barter freely, voluntarily, foreign production for ours? 

I shall say the same of the word inundation, ThU 
word is taken ordinarily in a bad sense, because it Is 
the general characteristic of inundation to lay waste the 
fields and the crops. If, however, they leave upon the 
soil a value superior to that which they take away, like 
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the mnndations of the Nile, we should follow the 
example of the Egyptians, bless them and deify thenu 
Well, then, before declaiming against the inundations of 
foreign products, before placing in their way troublesome 
and costly obstacles, do we ask if they are among those 
inundations which lay waste, or those which fertUize? 
Wliat should we think of Mehemet All, if, instead of 
constructing dams at great expense across the Nile, in 
order to extend the region of its inundation, he were to 
expend his piastres in deepening its bed, in order that 
Egypt might not be contaminated by the foreign slime 
brought down from the mountains of the moon? We 
exhibit precisely this degree of wisdom and of reason, 
when we wish, by the expenditure of millions^ to pre- 
serve our country — ^from what? From benefits with 
which nature has endowed other climates. 

Among the metaphors which conceal an altogether 
fatal theory, there is none more commonly used than 
that put forward in the words, tribute, tributary. 

These words have become so common, that they are 
used as synonymes of purchase, purchaser, and the 
words are used indifferently, for the one or the other* 

But nevertheless, there is as great a difference between 
tribute and purchase, as between theft and exchange, and 
I would just as soon hear it said, that Cartouche has 
broken open a strong box and has purchased a thousand 
crowns, as I would hear of honourable deputies repeat: 
We have paid to Germany a tribute for a thousand 
horses which she has sold to us. 
. For that which renders Cartouche's action no purchase 
is, that ho has not put, and with my consent, into my 
strong box, a value equivalent to that which he has 
taken out. 
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And that which causes the payment of 500,000 
francs, which we have made to Germany to be no 
tribute, is because she has not received it gratuitously, 
but by giving us in exchange a thousand horses which 
we ourselves have judged to be worth our 500,000 
francs. 

Must we then seriously animadvert on such abuses of 
language? Why not, since it is a very serious evil, 
that they should be made use of in journals and in 
books. 

And let it not be imagined that they escape from 
some few writers, ignorant even of their own language. 
For one who abstains from them, I will quote ten who 
allow themselves to use them, and even amongst those 
who are the most considered, the d'Argouts, the Dupins, 
the Yilleles, the peers, the deputies, the ministers ; that 
is, amongst the men whose word is law, and whose 
most hurtful sophisms serve as a ground-work for the 
administration of the country. 

A celebrated modem philosopher has added to the 
categories of Aristotle a sophism which consists in 
comprising, in one word, a begging of the question. 
He quotes various examples of it He might have 
added the word tributary to his nomenclature. In fact 
the question in point is, whether purchases made abroad 
are useful or hurtful They are hurtful, you say. 
And why? Because they render us tributary to the 
foreigner. Certamly this is a word which takes the 
question for granted. 

How has this improper trope found its way into the 
rhetoric of the monopolists? 

Some money leaves the country to satisfy the rapacity 
of the victorious enemy. Some more money leaves the 
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country also to pay for merchandise. They establish 
the analogy between the two cases by only taking into 
account the circumstances in which they resemble each 
other, and leaving out of the question those in which 
they differ. 

However this circumstance, that is to say, the non- 
reimbursement in the first case, and the reimbursement 
freely given in the other, establishes such a difference 
between them, that it is really impossible to class them 
under the same head. To give a hundred francs 
per force to one who has his hand at your throat, or 
mUingly to one who gives you the object of your 
wishes, are really cases which cannot be assimilated. 
You might as well say that it is a matter of bdiffer* 
ence whether you throw your bread into the river or 
eat it, because in either case the bread will be destroyecL 
The vice of this reasoning, as of that contained in the 
word tribtUe, consists in establishing a complete simili- 
tude between two cases by means of their points of 
resemblance, and taking no account of theu* points of 
difference. 
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CONCLUSION 



All the sophisms which I have been engaged in com- 
bating, have relation to a single question — ^the restrictire 
system ; still, in pity to the reader, I have omitted some, 
and those the best: Vested rightSj the drain ofbulUoih 

But social economy is not restricted to this narrow 
circle. Fourrierism, Ssunt Simonism, Communism, 
mysticism, sentimentality, false philanthropy, affected 
aspirations after equality, and a chimerical fraternity — 
questions relating to luxury, to wages, to machineryf 
to the pretended tyranny of capital, to the colonies, to 
markets, to conquests, to population, to emigration, to 
association, to taxes, to loans, have encumbered the field 
of science with a host of parasitical arguments, of sophisms 
which require the hoe and the ploughshare of the diligent 
political economist. 

Not that I do not acknowledge the evil of this plan, 
or rather of this want of plan. To attack one by one 
so many incoherent sophisms, which sometimes clash, 
and more often are contained one within the other, is to 
condemn one's self to a disorderly and capricious contest, 
and to expose one's self to perpetual repetitions. 

How much I should prefer to say simply how things 
are, without troubling myself with the thousand aspects 
under which ignorance sees them ! To explain the laws 
by which society prospers or decays, would be to 
ruin vvrttially all sophisms at once. When Laplfloe 
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described all that wo know at the present moment, of 
the moTements of the heavenly bodies, he destroyed, 
without even naming them, all the astrological reveriea 
of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Hindoos, mnch 
more efficacionsly than he could hare done by refuting 
them directly, in innumerable yolumes. Truth is truth; 
the book which propounds it is a noble and durable edifice. 

H brave les tyrans avides, 
Plus hardi que les pyramides, 
Et plus durable que Tairain.* 

Error is manifold, and ephemeral by nature; the work 
which combats it does not contain within itself the 
principles of greatness and durability. 

But if I have been wanting in strength, and perhaps 
in opportunity to proceed after the manner of Laplace 
and Say, I cannot deny myself the belief that the form 
which I have adopted has also its, humble usefulness. 
It appears to me especially well suited to the wants of 
the age, to the fleeting moments that it can devote to study. 

A treatise is, doubtless, incontestably superior; but 
only on one condition, that of being read, thought 
over, thoroughly mastered. It is r^ddressed only to a 
chosen few. Its mission is first to determine, and after- 
Wards to enlarge the circle of knowledge to be acquired. 

The refutation of common prejudices could not have this 
high aim. It only aspires to clear the way before the 
march of truth, to prepare minds, to correct public opinion, 
to break dangerous weapons held hj unworthy hands. 

It is especially in political economy that these hand- 
to-hand fights, these never-ceasing contests with popular 
errors, have a real practical utility. 

* It defies grasping tyranny, it is firmer than the pyramids, and more 
durable than brass. 
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The sciences might be placed under two categories. 

Some need be known of necessity only to philosophers. 
Such are those whose application employs particular 
professions. The common herd gather the fruits of 
them, notwithstanding their ignorance; although they 
do not understand mechanism or astronomy, they do not 
the less enjoy the possession of a watch, they are not 
the less conveyed by the locomotive engine, or the 
steam-boat, upon the faith of the engineer or the pilot. 
We walk according to the laws of gravity, without 
being acquainted with them, as M. Jourdain spoke in 
prose without knowing it. 

But there are some sciences which exercise upon the 
public an influence only in proportion to the knowledge 
of the public itself; which gain all their efficaciousness 
not from knowledge accumulated in some individual 
heads, but from that diffused over the general mind. 
Such are morality, medicine, social economy, and, in 
countries where men are free, I might add polity. It is 
of these sciences especially, that Bentham might have 
said, '' That which diffuses them is of more value than 
that which advances them." What matters it that a 
great man, that a God even, should have promulgated 
laws of morality, so long as men, imbued with false 
notions, take virtues for vices, and vices for vbrtues? 
What matters it that Smith, Say, and, according to M. 
St. Chamans, the economists of evei*i/ school should have 
declared, with regard to commercial transactions, the 
superiority of freedom over restriction, if those who 
make the laws, and for whom the laws are made, are 
convinced of the contrary? 

These sciences, which have been amply named social^ 
have yet this peculiarity — that as they are in common 
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■ application, nobody confesses that he is ignorant of 
m them. Does any one want to solve a question in che- 
I mistiy or geometry? He does not pretend to know the 
I science by intoition; he is not ashamed to consult M. 
Thenard; and makes no difficulty in opening Legendre, 
or Bezont. But in the social sciences, hardly any autho- 
rities are acknowledged. As every one practices daily, 
morality good or bad, medicine (I'Hygiene), political 
economy, and politics, either reasonable or absurd, every 
one thinks himself qualified to criticize, discuss, decide, 
and settle these matters. Are you ill? Any good- 
natured old woman will tell you at once the cause and 
the remedy for your suiFerings. " It is bad humours," 
8be aflBums; "you must be purged." But what are 
hamours? and are there auy humours? She does not 
trouble herself about that. I always think involun- 
tarily of that good-natured old woman when I hear aU 
onr social evils explained by these hackneyed phrases: 
It is over-production, it is the tyranny of capital, it is 
ftn industrial plethora, and such like nonsence, of which 
one cannot even say. Verba et voces pretereaque nihil^ 
for they are so many fatal errors. 

From what precedes, there follow two things: — 1st, 
That the social sciences must abound in sophisms^ much 
Diore than others; because in them every one con- 
snlts only his own judgment or his instincts. 2ndy 
That a sophism is especially injurious in these sciences, 
because it leads opinion astray on a subject where 
opinion is power and law. 

-There must, therefore, be two kinds of books for 
these sciences: those which expound them, and those 
"Which propogate them; those which show the truth, 
I and those which combat error. 
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It appears to me that the defect inherent to the 
of this little work, which is repetition, is that wl 
gives it its principal nsefalness. 

In the question of which I have been treating, 
sophism has doubtless its proper formula and exi 
but all have a common root, which is the neglect o/i 
interests of men, inasmuch as they are consumers. 
showing that the thousand ways of error lead to 
parent of sophisms, I shall teach the public to ackn( 
ledge it, to appreciate it rightly, to be on their 
against it on every occasion. 

After all, I do not exactly aspire to give riso to 
victions, but to doubts. 

I have no pretensions that the reader shall exch 
on shutting the book, I know! Would to heavea thi&r 
he may say sincerely, / am ignorant 

*' I am ignorant, for I begin to fear that there is so 
thing illusive in the sweets of scarcity." (Sophism 

*' I am no longer so enlightened upon the charms 
an ohstacleJ*^ — (Sophism II.) 

" EiOfort without result no longer appears to me 
desirable as I'esult without effort." — (Sophism III.) 

** It is very possible that the secret of commerce d 
not consist, like that of arms, (according to the defini 
given by the bravo in the Bourgeois- Geniilhomme,y 
in giving^ and in not receiving*^'* — (Sophism VL) 

''I can understand that an article is worth m 
according to the manual labour, bestowed upon it; b 
in exchange, do two things equal in value cease to 
equal, because the one comes from the plough and tUb^ , 
other from the Jacquard loom?" — (Sophism XXI.) L-^ 

" I confess that I begin to find it singular that maiiD|J! 
kind should better itself by burthens, should enri 
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by taxes ; and, in trath, I should bo relieved from 
it weight, I shoald experience unmixed pleasure, 

[coold he proved to me, as the author of the Sophbms 
that there is no incdbpatibilitj between well* 
and justice, between peace and liberty, between 
^tension of labour and the progress of knowledge." 
'HiSMS XIV. and XX.) 

[Therefore, without feeling myself convinced by his 
lentS) to which I do not know whether to give the 
of reasoning or of paradox, I will address myself 
professors of the science." 

^t us termmate by a last and important observation, 

monograph of Sophistry • 

fhe world is not sufficiently aware of the influence 

Sophistry exercises over it. 

I were to utter my conviction on the subject, it is, 

-when the law of the strongest was deposed. Sophistry 
the empu'e over to the law of the most cunning; 

it would be difficult to say which of these two 

Its has been the most fatal to mankind. 

m have an immoderate love of pleasure, influence, 

[deration, power — ^in one word, of riches. 
I, at the same time, they are impelled by an 
itible inclination to procure those things at another 

)n'a expense. 

lut this other person^ which is the public, has an 

lly strong inclination to keep what he has got, pro- 
he is ahle^ and knows the way, 

)oliation, which plays such a great part in the affairs 
ihe world, has therefore only two agents, force and 

\ing; and two limits, courage and enlightenment, 

force, applied to spoliation, forms the ground-work 

le annals of mankind* To trace its history, would 
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be to relate almost entire the history of every people : 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, Goths, Franks, Huns, Turks, Arabs, 
Mongolians, Tartars, without reckoning that of the 
Spaniards in America, the English in India, the French 
in Africa, the Russians in Asia, &c. &c. 

But, at least, among civilized nations, the men who 
produce riches have become numerous enough and 
strong enough to defend them. Does that mean that 
they are no longer despoiled? Not at all; they are 
so, as much as ever; and what is more, they despoil 
one another. 

The agent merely is changed; it is no longer by 
force, but by cunning, that the public wealth is seized 
upon. 

In order to rob the public, you must deceive it 
You deceive it by persuading it that it is robbed for ita 
own advantage; by making it accept fictitious services, 
and sometimes worse, in exchange for its goods. Thence 
arises Sophistry — theocratic sophistry, economic sophis- 
try, political sophistry, financial sophistry. Therefore, 
since force has been held in check, Sophistry has been 
not only an evil, but the presiding genius of eviL It 
must in its turn be held in checL And for that, the 
public must be made more cunning than the cunning, 
as it has become stronger than the strong. 

Gracious public, it is under the patronage of this 
thought that I address this first Essay to you, although 
the Preface may be strangely transposed, and the Dedi- 
cation comes rather late. 

MuGRON, Nov. 2, 1845. 

THE END. 



